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by Lynda Carson 


n a huge legal victory for the tenants of 

- fj the California Hotel in Oakland, 

lameda County Superior Court Judge 

Richard Keller kept in place an injunction 
protecting the tenants from eviction. 

On October 29, Judge Keller ruled in 
favor of the low-income tenants at the 
California Hotel’ by keeping in place a 
temporary restraining order against 

-Oakland Community Housing Inc. 

~ (OCHI), thereby stopping the nonprofit 
housing developer from evicting the ten- 
ants, or shutting off the gas, water and 
electricity at the historic hotel. 

Tenants’ attorney John Murcko said, 
“The. judge appointed Anne.Omura of the 
Eviction Defense Center as a trustee to 
operate the California Hotel for the court, 
with full powers to hire a management 
company to manage the hotel. Ms. Omura 
will be allowed to rent out all 150 rooms 
at the California Hotel, so that there: will 
be enough of an income coming in to. 
properly manage and maintain the build- 
ing for the current 52 low-income renters 
still residing there after refusing to move 
when threatened with eviction.” 

Murcko called the ruling a complete vic- 
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tory for the beleaguered tenants who had 
been living under the threat of eviction for 
months. “The tenants prevailed,” Murcko 
said. “There was no one from Oakland 
Community Housing Inc. appearing in 
court today to oppose the tenants’ needs or 
Judge Richard Keller’s ruling. This is a big 
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Low-income tenants of the California Hotel protest their threatened eviction by a nonprofit landlord. 


victory for the people.” 

More than 500 low-income renters have 
been facing eviction after refusing to move 
from their housing complexes throughout 
Oakland after being attacked by city offi- 
cials and abandoned by the John Stewart 
Company and their landlord, OCHI: 


$1. 
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With the help of Anne Omura, execu- 
tive director of the Eviction Defense 
Center, residents of the California Hotel 
have been responsible for three months of 
self-management at the historic hotel, 
while the residents of Marin Way. Court 


See Judge Keller Halts Eviction page 15 ~_ 


‘Oakland Housing Authority Sued for Mismanagement 


OHA will get rid of 1,615 
public housing units, and 
threatens to displace 3,885 
low-income tenants. = 


by Lynda Carson 


settlement agreement was 
reached on October 14 


between the Oakland Housing. 


Authority (OHA) and the 
Oakland City Attorney’s Office regarding 
a lawsuit filed on February 15, 2007, 
charging that 1,615 apartment units at 254 


public housing sites were cited for code 


violations and unsafe living conditions. 
In the settlement, the OHA agreed to 
respond to complaints within two busi- 


ness days, and agreed to inspect problem ° 


‘sites on a weekly basis. The OHA owns 
over 3,300 apartments, and is one of 
Oakland’s largest landlords. 

in addition, on September 22, during a 
late-night session of the OHA 
Commissioners Board Meeting, the OHA 
board members unanimously passed relo- 


cation plans for 3,885 low-income, mostly 


African-American renters from Oakland’s 
ee 


See OHA Threatens Public Housing page 15 


Protesters gather at the Oakland Housing Authority to denounce plans to sell off 1,615 public housing units. = L 
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Wall Street Bailout Is a Crisis for Democracy 


It is unfair for Congress to 
impose strict bankruptcy 
rules on individuals while 
rushing to bail out firms 
which built a house of cards 
with other people’s money. 


by Mary Ellen McNish, American 
Friends Service Committee . 


hat values should guide our 
nation’s response to 
today’s financial crisis? 
The turmoil on Wall Street 
is not just a financial challenge but a 


moral one. As a Quaker, I believe that - 


principles leading to greater economic 
justice and equality should guide our 
actions. We also can look to the literal 
Greek meaning of the word “economy”: 
care or stewardship of a household. 

Our nation’s household is in trouble. 
Economic inequality is at its highest level 
since the Great Depression. The U.S. econ- 
omy has shed 600,000 jobs this year..Food 
banks and homeless shelters are turning 
people away. While our nation spends $720 
million a day on the Iraq war, millions of 
households face a winter without heat 
because social programs have been starved 
of funds for eight years. In our global 
household, 26,000 children under 5 die 
from preventable causes every day. 


Many people know there is something | 


wrong with this picture. They believe it is 
unfair for Congress to impose strict bank- 
ruptcy rules on individuals while rushing 


to bail out firms which built a house of - 


cards with other people’s money. They 
question why the same private interests 
that convinced policymakers to deregulate 
the. financial sector and ignore predatory 


mortgage lending practices are allowed a 


role in shaping bailout legislation. No 
wonder that the person on the street is 
telling reporters that a bailout will leave 
the “fat cats” richer and the “little guy” 
further behind. 


Barack Obama won the 
presidency after clearly 
saying that he wants to 
spread the wealth. Let’s - 
make him do it. 


by Norman Solomon 


wo days before he lost the election, 


John McCain summarized what had - 


become the central message of his 
campaign: “Redistribute the wealth, spread 
the wealth around — we can’t do that.” 

Oh yes we can. 

The 2008 presidential election became 
something of a referendum on “Spreading 
the wealth.” 

“My attitude is that if the economy’s 
good for folks from the bottom up, it’s 
gonna be good for everybody,” Barack 
Obama said on Oct. 12, in a conversation 
with an Ohio resident named Joe. The 
candidate quickly added: “I think when 
you spread the wealth around, it’s good 
for everybody.” 

McCain eagerly attacked the concept, 
most dramatically three days later during 
the last debate. While instantly. creating 
the “Joe the Plumber” everyman myth, 
McCain sharpened the distinctions 
between the two tickets while the nation 


Young protesters in Oakland call for healthcare, affordable housing, peace and food for all. 


A common set of principles has helped 
the American Friends Service Committee 
apply Quaker beliefs in simplicity, equali- 
ty, and the dignity of each person to issues 
like international trade, poverty, and busi- 
ness ethics. These principles may provide 
a helpful lens through which to evaluate 


proposals to strengthen the economy. 
They include: 


Human rights. Solutions should nour- 
ish the dignity and human rights of all 
people as called for in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. This 
includes an inherent human right to food, 
shelter, health care, and an adequate stan- 
dard of living. People should be free to 
exercise political and civil rights’in order 
to obtain these economic rights. 

_A seat at the table. How can we solve 
this problem in a way that moves toward 
greater transparency and justice? 
Taxpayers who will be expected to foot 
the bill for solutions should have a say in 
the process. Congress should heed public 
input and take a strong oversight role. 
People can Cl Conese and join aa 


wached and listened. He charged: “The 
whole premise behind Senator Obama’s 


plans are class warfare — let’s spread the 


wealth around.” 
Obama has routinely reframed the issue 


in terms of fairness. “Exxon Mobil, which _ 


made $12 billion, record profits, over the 
last several quarters,” he replied during the 
final debate, “they can afford to pay a little 
more so that ordinary families who are hurt- 
ing out there — they’re trying to figure out 
how they’re going to afford-food, how 
they’re going to save for their kids’ college 
education, they need a break.” 


This fall, the candidates and their sur- 


togates endlessly repeated such argu- 
ments. As much as anything else, the 
presidential campaign turned into a dis- 
pute over the wisdom of “spreading the 
wealth.” Most voters were comfortable 
enough with the concept to send its lead- 
ing advocate to the Oval Office. 

In the process, the top of the GOP tick- 
et recycled attacks on the principles of the 
New Deal. Like Franklin Roosevelt when 
he first ran for president in 1932, Barack 
Obama put forward economic prescrip- 


’ tions that were hardly radical. Yet, in the 


next few years, Obama’s administration 
could accomplish great things — reminis- 
cent of the New Deal, with its safety-net 
guarantees and its (redistributive) progres- 
Sive income tax and its support for labor 
tights and its mammoth commitment to 


working on this issue. Over the long run, 
we can all help “democratize the econo- 
my” as members of credit unions, cooper- 
atives, labor unions, community groups, 
and as shareholders and voters. Civic 
engagement increases democracy. Undue 
political influence by corporate and finan- 


cial interests limits it. 


The common good. Solutions Should 
benefit the many, not the few. As feminist 
activist Barbara Deming once wrote, “We 


are all part of one another.” The way the 


crisis on Wall Street is resonating on Main 
Street and around the world is a poignant 
example of this truth. A society cannot 
move ahead when it leaves anyone behind. 
Social responsibility. Solutions should 
include a role for a strong public sector 
and a responsible private sector that sees 
itself as part of a community of people 
accountable to each other. A business 
ethic that supports worker rights, protects 
the environment, and pays livable wages 


nurtures human dignity and rights. Those | 


rights are harmed by unethical practices 


- which fanster resources ae from -work- 


Election Isa Mandate for Spreading 


public works programs that created jobs. 


- Today, we need green jobs that cure our 


economy and heal our environment. 
Let’s be clear: Despite their rhetoric, 
even McCain and Palin know that spread- 


ing the wealth from greedy elites to the. 
masses of people is quite popular in our 


country. That’s why their campaign 
emphasized how Palin “stood up to the oil 
industry” in Alaska. She did it by impos- 
ing a windfall profits tax on big oil that 
put money into the hands of every man, 
woman and child in the state. If it’s good 
for Alaska, why wouldn’ t it be good for 
America as a whole? 

Obama and his activist base won a 
mandate for strong government action on 
behalf of economic fairness. But since 
election night, countless pundits and 


politicians have somberly warned the 


president-elect to govern from “the cen- 


ter.” Presumably, such governance would 


preclude doing much to spread the wealth. 


Before that sort of conventional wisdom 


further hardens like political cement, 
national discussions should highlight 
options for moving toward a more egal 
tarian society. 

“Government policies in that direction 


would be a sharp reversal of what’s been 


happening over the last few decades. No 
matter how you slice it, more of the eco- 
nomic pie has been going to fewer people. 

“The top 1 percent of households 
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ers, Shareholders, and communities. 

What would a plan to strengthen the 
economy look like viewed through this 
lens? Some elements it would include are 
limits on executive pay, fair and progres- 
sive taxation, strengthened regulation and 
public control, and measures to reduce 


foreclosures, create jobs, and re- fund 


human needs. 
We are all part of one another. Our soci- 


ety cannot abandon people and communi- - 
ties and expect to remain healthy and 
whole. We cannot afford to keep accumu- 


lating debt while giving tax breaks to the 
most affluent and paying for a $720 mil- 
lion-a-day war. We have to make choices. 
‘Congress should not rush into hasty solu- 
tions as it rushed into the Iraq war. Rather, 
solutions must come from a place of our 
deepest values and with the utmost care. 


Mary Ellen McNish is the General Secretary 
of the American Friends Service Committee, a 
Quaker organization which works for peace, jus- 
tice and humanitarian service. 


the Wealth 


received 22.9 percent of all pre-tax 
income in 2006, more than double what 


that figure was in the 1970s,” the 


Working Group on Extreme Inequality 
reports. “This is the greatest concentration 
of income since 1928.” And: “Between 
1979 and 2006, the top 5 percent of 
American families saw their real incomes. 
increase 87 percent. Over the same period, 
the lowest-income fifth saw zero increase 
in real income.’ 

Current tax structures are steeply tilted 
to make the rich richer at the expense of 
others: “In the 2008 tax year, households 
in the bottom 20 percent will receive $26 
due-to the Bush tax cuts. Households in 
the middle 20 percent will receive $784. 
Households in the top 1 percent will 
receive $50,495. And households in the 
top 0.1 percent will receive $266,151.” 

We can reverse those trends. The time 
and opportunity have come to “spread the 
wealth.” . 

When President Franklin Roosevelt 
heard pleas for bold steps to counter 
extreme economic inequality, he replied: 


“Go out and make me do it.” 
Barack Obama won the presidency. 


after clearly saying that he wants to 
spread the wealth. Let’s make him do it. 


Norman Solomon, a national co-chair of 
Healthcare NOT Warfare, is the author of 
“War Made Easy: How Presidents and Pundits 
Keep Spinning Us to Death.” — 
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International Day for the Eradication of Poverty 


“It is a day of solidarity, 
when we stand together for 
the rights of all to live in dig- 


nity and free from want.” 


— Carol Johnson, St. Mary’s Center 
Scene neues pce 
by Ellen Danchik & Terry Messman 

n October 17, a gathering was 

held at St. Mary’s Center in 

Oakland that raised a powerful 

question: When will our soci- 
ety hear Martin Luther King, Jr.’s call to 
end poverty in America? 

The observance of The liternational 
Day for the Eradication of Poverty was 
held in a community center dedicated to 
helping poor and homeless seniors and 
children survive the growing poverty rates 
in Oakland. St. Mary’s Center, located at 
925 Brockhurst Street in Oakland, pro- 
vides food, shelter, a new transitional 
housing program, and-an abundance of 
life-sustaining programs for homeless 
Seniors, as well as a preschool for low- 
income children. 

_ The event at St. Mary’s Center was 
inspired by a gathering held at the Plaza 
of Human Rights in Paris, France, on 
October 17, 1987, when over 100,000 
people joined together to pay tribute to 
the victims of extreme poverty, violence, 
hunger, and ignorance. At the Paris event, 
a commemorative stone was laid, on 
which was engraved the following: 
' “Whenever men and women are con- 
demned to live in extreme poverty, human 
rights are violated. To come together to 
ensure that these rights be respected is 
our solemn duty.” 


Carol Johnson, executive director of 
St. Mary’s Center, noted that this year 
marks the third observance of The 


International Day for the Eradication of ~ 


Poverty at St. Mary’s. She said that the 
event gives people living in poverty the 
opportunity to “share experiences about 
their daily efforts to overcome poverty. It 
is a day of solidarity, when we stand 
together for the rights of all to live in = 
nity and free from want.” 

Bill Wigfall, a member of the commu- 
nity of low-income and formerly home- 
less seniors at St. Mary’s Center, began~ 
softly drumming to begin the ceremony. 

Johnson explained that the Oakland 
observance was part of an international 
day to commemorate the victims of 
poverty, adding that millions of people 
around the globe were mobilizing under 
the declaration to “Stand up, take action.” 

Johnson said that even though poverty 
has increased in our lifetime, there are 
ways to overcome the causes of hunger 
and homelessness. One way is to demand 
that world leaders do not misuse the cur- 
rent financial crisis as an excuse for 
breaking the promises they made in 2000, 
when nations pledged to achieve the 
United Nations Millennium Development 
Goals to reduce and eliminate poverty. 

’ The tragedy of seniors living in a state 
of extreme poverty has taken on unparal- 
leled dimensions in the city of Oakland. 
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Avotcja, a poet and musician, read her poem, “Street Children of the Night,” 


“Going Gray in the Golden State: The 
Reality of Poverty Among Seniors in 
Oakland, California,” a study issued by 
the Oakland Institute, reported that 
Oakland is the city with the largest popu- 
lation of impoverished seniors in the state 
that leads the nation in the concentration 
of seniors living in poverty. 

Anuradha Mittal, executive director of 
the Oakland Institute and the author of the 


study, stated, “These vulnerable seniors - 


— close to 400,000 Californians 65 and 
older — are acutely affected by the grow- 
ing recession, which is causing deep 
reductions in safety net services. 

“The reality is that insecurity among 
seniors is influenced by low wages, the 
high cost of living, rising health care 
costs, and grossly inadequate public safe- 
ty net programs for the elderly poor.” 

St. Mary’s Center operates a preschool 
for low-income children, and its staff 
members witness at first hand the struggle 
of poor families trying to raise children in 
the inner city. Growing out of its concern 
for the safety and welfare of children liv- 
ing in poverty, St. Mary’s worked with 
the Children’s Defense Fund to -cosponsor 
the event. 

Nina Moreno of the Children’s Defense 
Fund told the gathering that there is a “cra- 
dle to prison” pipeline that endangers a gen- 
eration of youth. Adults have a moral oblig- 
ation to take action on behalf of children 
and to not lose hope, Moreno said. 


The Children’s Defense Fund annual - 


report on the state of children in the 
United States found that one child is born 
into poverty every five minutes in this 


affluent nation, and that 13 million chil-. 


dren are living in poverty. More than 70 
percent of these children live in families 
with at least one working parent, showing 
that not even employment is a guaranteed 
way out of poverty, given the prevalence 
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of low wages, and the rising costs of food, 
housing and fuel. 

The Children’s Defense Fund sponsors 
programs that work with families, com- 
munities and government agencies to help 
stop the “cradle to prison” pipeline and 
help children break out of this inevitable 
march towards poverty and imprisonment. 
Some examples include their work in pro- 
moting Head Start for low-income 


preschool children and “Freedom School” 


programs, which foster summer and after- 
school learning environments that encour- 
age children to read and to believe in their 


ability to make a difference in the com- 
munity and the world. 

Avotcja Jiltonilro, a poet and musician, 
read her poem, “Street Children of the 
Night,” at the event [see her poem accom- 
panying this article on p. 13]. She told the 
gathering how she befriended youth who 


_ were on the streets late at night as she was 


coming home from her performances. She 
became friends with the youth, brought 
sandwiches and fed them. Once, when she 
was robbed and beaten on the street; the 
young people became her protectors. 

She read these moving verses from her 
poem with her love for them in mind: 


You are our only wealth 


You are the most beautiful part of me 

And I’m not about to let you go 

I will not permit 
The hungry stupidity of greed 
To feed you to the streets 
Without putting up a fight 
Amorcitos perdidos de la noche 

If I could 
I would pave your path with Stardust’ 
And massage Spur mind with a steady 
diet ~ 
Of just how important you are, make 
sure you know you’re 
Too damn important to let the world 
just throw you away 
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at St. Mary’s day to end poverty. 
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As a solemn act of remembrance, Don 
Howard, a staff advocate in the Outreach 
and Advocacy Program at St. Mary’s 
Center, lit a candle as a reminder to “hold 
in our hearts” all of those who are suffer- 
ing from poverty. Carol Johnson then. 
quoted Bishop Desmond Tutu from South 
Africa as saying: “As we let our own light 
shine, we unconsciously give other people 
permission to do the same. As we are lib- 


erated from our fear, our presence auto- 


matically liberates others.’ 
Two senior members of St. Mary’s com- 
munity, Bill. Wigfall and Richard Littlejohn, 


led the assembly in singing a beautiful, 
deeply felt rendition of “This Little Light of 
Mine.” The song reflected Tutu’s belief that 
each person has that light that can shine 
forth to share with others. 

An important part of St. Mary’s is to 
give a voice to poor and homeless seniors 


See International Day page 13 
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Media Hype Stampeded Congress into Unjust Bailout 


The media storyline justified 
the Wall Street bailout and 
stampeded Congress into 
massively redistributing | 
wealth upwards in the U.S. 


by Norman Solomon 


he Wall Street bailout that was sup- 
posed to save the economy from 


collapse is a flop. 


‘Only weeks ago, the media hype 


behind the $700 billion bailout was so 
intense that it sometimes verged on hyste- 
ria. More recent events should not be 
allowed to obscure the reality that the 
news media played a pivotal role in stam- 
peding the country into a bailout that was 
unwise and unjust. 


Exceptions in the news coverage. 


underscore the fact that other perspectives 
were readily available when the Bush 
administration began pushing its bailout 
proposal in late September. 

“Many of the nation’s brightest econom- 
ic minds are warning that if the Wall Street 
bailout passes, it would be a dangerous rush 
- job,” McClatchy Newspapers reported on 
Sept. 26. For instance, economist James K. 
Galbraith called the warnings of economic 
disaster in the absence of a swift bailout 
“more hype than real risk.” He added: “A 
nasty recession is possible, but the bailout 
will not cure that.” 

When the House of Representatives 
rejected the bailout on Sept. 29, all media 
hell broke loose. During the next few 
days, journalists and selected sources took 
turns decrying the failure of House 
naysayers to recognize the urgency of the 


moment. The nation’s economy was at 
stake, and craven ideologues on Capitol 
Hill were dithering around! 


Countless editorials and pundits casti- 
gated the House members who had voted 
no. The condemners spanned the mainline 
media spectrum; liberals, moderates and 
conservatives excoriated the House and 
called for a swift reversal. Senate passage 
came on Thursday, Oct. 2, and the next 
day a chastened House approved a revised 
version. That Friday afternoon, Oct. 3, 
President Bush signed the $700 billion 
Wall Street bailout into law. 

Despite all the media hype about how 


ta 


iN 


the bailout measure would quickly steady 
the stock market, it fell and kept falling. 
Over the next week, ending Oct. 10, the 
Dow made history as stocks plunged by 
18 percent in five trading days. 

And what about the ostensible main 
reason for the humongous bailout in the 
first place — unfreezing the credit mar- 
kets? Well, in spite of the enormous 
media outcry for the bailout to get credit 


flowing, it didn’t. And the key economic © 


factor in the recession — housing — 
remained just as stuck as before. 

At the Center for Economic and Policy 
Research, on Oct. 1 — two days before the 
House caved — economist Dean Baker 
addressed a pivotal flaw in the spin. “It 
would be foolish to issue a mortgage loan 
without a very. substantial down payment, 
since the expected decline in house prices 
will quickly destroy much or all of the equi- 
ty held by the homeowner,” he wrote. “In 
other words, itis the drop in house prices 
that is causing banks to demand 20 percent 
down payments in many markets, not their 
lack of capital. This situation will only be 
changed by a government house-price sup- 
port program. Improving the financial con- 
ditions of banks will make little difference.” 

But the media storyline required — in 
fact, demanded — that committing many 
billions of dollars to the “rescue” was the 
essential step to be taken from Capitol Hill. 


Too Big to Fail—Too Small to Matter 


by Norman Solomon 


hese times provide a crash course 
ik the corporate state: If a compa- 

ny like AIG is too big to fail, the 
government will rescue it. Mere people — 
too small to matter — are expendable. 

' The insurance industry is too big to 
fail. A person’s health is too small to mat- 
ter, so — when it fails due to the absence 
or loopholes of insurance coverage — 
that’s tough luck. 

The Defense Department is too big to 
fail. The people it’s killing in Iraq and 
Afghanistan are too small to matter. 

The U.S. nuclear arsenal is too big to 
fail. The Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty, undermined by Washington, is too 
small to matter. 

The warfare state is too big to fail. The 
virtues of peace are too small to matter. 

Agribusiness is too big to fajl. Family 
farmers are too dirt-small to matter. 

The leverage for the U.S. Treasury to 
subsidize Wall Street is too big to fail. 
The leverage to subsidize mothers and 
children kicked off eles is too small to 
matter. 

The political momentum for bailing 
out corporate America is too big to fail. 
The political momentum for funding ade- 


quate payment rates from Medicaid to 
reimburse healthcare providers is too 
small to matter. 


The oil conglomerates are too big to fail. 
Global warming is too small to matter. 

The prison industry is too big to fail. The 
nation’s preschools are too small to matter. 

Corporate power is too big to fail. The 
ordeals of working people and want-to- 
be-working people are too small to matter. 

Human worth as maximized by dollars: 
too big to fail. Human worth as affirmed 
by humanistic values: too small to matter. 

The current odds of pumping at least 
several hundred billion taxpayer dollars 
into corporate America: too big to fail. 
The current odds of launching a massive 
federal jobs program: too-small to matter. 

Such priorities and mindsets are in 
overdrive at the intersection of 
Pennsylvania Avenue and Wall Street. 
But a basic shift in government priorities 
is possible. That’s what happened three- 
quarters of a century ago, when a progres- 
sive upsurge prevented the re-election of 
President Herbert Hoover — and then 
effectively mobilized to pressure the new 
occupant of the White House. 

After campaigning in 1932 on a‘mid- 
dle-of-the-road Democratic platform, 


After the House initially balked at 


approving the Wall Street bailout on Sept. 

29, the range of New York Times op-ed 
columnists took turns with the denuncia- 
tion chores. None was more bitterly caus- 
tic than David Brooks. On Sept. 30, under 
the headline “Revolt of the Nihilists,” he 
denounced the noncompliant House mem- 
bers for failing to heed “the collected 
expertise of the Treasury and Fed.” 

A week later, on Oct. 7, when Brooks 
wrote a follow-up column, the bailout had 
been law for several days. But the stock 
market was plunging faster than ever, and 
the credit crunch was unabated. “At these 
moments, central bankers and Treasury 
officials leap in to try to make the traders 
feel better,” Brooks wrote. “Officials pre- 
tend they’re coming up with policy 
responses, but much of what they do is 
political theater.”’ 

Now he tells us. 

Before the bailout gained approval on 
Capitol Hill, the media narrative was dan- 
gling the prospects of immediate results. 
But afterwards, there were none. 

“Global markets have so far given 
thumbs. down to the giant $700 billion 
bailout plan,” former Labor Secretary 


Robert Reich said in an Oct. 8 public- 


radio commentary, five days after the 
bailout had become law. “The easy 


answer to why the bailout hasn’t worked- 


Franklin Roosevelt went on to become a 
president who denounced the “economic 
royalists” and made common cause with 
working people and the unemployed. 
People across the country organized for 
social change. In the process, you might 
say, the power of progressive movements 
became too big to fail. 


is it hasn’t been implemented yet. But its 
purpose was largely psychological — to © 
boost confidence that the government is 
doing something big to clear out bad debts 
that have been clogging the system. That 
psychological boost should have hap- 
pened as soon as the bailout was enacted. 
Yet no one seems to believe that $700 bil- 
lion will make much difference.” 

On Oct. 12, the lead story on the New 


York Times front page wondered aloud 


“whether the administration squandered 
valuable time in trying to sell Congress on 
a plan that officials had failed to think 
through in advance.” 

‘The Times told us that the much-hyped 
bailout plans to “buy distressed assets” 
will be diminished in favor of a “capital 
infusion program for banks.” But what 
hasn’t changed with the $700 billion plan- 
ning is.a basic approach for trickle-down 
instead of trickle-up. 

As the Institute for Policy Studies point- - 
ed out on Oct. 1, “A real ‘bailout’ would 
target the troubled. households of working 
American families. A $200 billion “Main 
Street Stimulus Package’ could bolster the 
real economy and those left vulnerable by 
the subprime mortgage meltdown.” 

Components of such a stimulus package 
could include ‘“‘a $130 billion annual invest- 
ment in renewable energy to stimulate good 
jobs anchored in local economies and 
reduce our dependency on oil” — and “a 
$50. billion outlay to help keep people in 
foreclosed. homes through refinancing and 
creating new homeownership and housing 
opportunities” — and “a $20 billion aid 
package to states to address the squeeze on 
state and local: government services that 
declining tax revenues are now forcing.” 
But that kind of discourse for grassroots ~ 


economic stimulus hasn’t gotten into the 
media ged this fall, 


-_ It’s now being eyiced with quite a bit 
of backspin. But the media storyline for 
justifying the Wall Street bailout was 
great while it lasted. And it lasted long 
enough to stampede Congress into 
approving a massive jolt of taxpayer 
money to redistribute wealth upwards in 
the United States. 


-Norman Solomon is author of War Made 
Easy: How Presidents and Pundits Keep 
Spinning Us to Death. The book has been 
adapted into.a documentary film. For infor- ~ 
mation, go to: www.normansolomon.com 


Something like that could happen 
again. 


Norman Solomon’s latest books are War 
Made Easy: How Presidents and Pundits Keep 
Spinning Us to Death and Made Love, Got 
War. For information, go to: www.norman- 
solomon.com 
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“Bridge is a Republican 


nonprofit controlled by real-— 


tors that doesn’t have a 
grasp on community. They 
are likely to do anything the 


Housing Authority says.” 
— Rene Cazenave, HOPE-SF Task Force 


by Deia de Brito 


s the last few children were 
picked up at Starr King 
Elementary School, roughly 
40 residents of the adjacent 
public housing complex, a handful of 
developers, San Francisco Housing 
Authority and other City officials, and a 
_ few concerned neighbors filled the 
school’s small cafeteria last month. The 
event marked Bridge Housing 
Corporation’s first community meeting 
with Potrero Terrace and Annex residents 
since the Housing Authority entered into 
an agreement to negotiate a redevelop- 
ment plan with the nonprofit housing 
developer earlier in September. 

Community outreach is integral to 
Bridge’s way of doing business, explained 
President Carol Galante. The public hous- 
ing residents were skeptical. 

The plan to redevelop Potrero Terrace 
and Potrero Annex emerged from the 
City’s HOPE-San Francisco initiative, an 
alternative to the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development’s 
(HUD) now nearly extinct HOPE VI pro- 

gram. HOPE VI, which financed a num- 

ber of public housing redevelopment pro- 
jects in San Fraricisco and throughout the 
country, was extinguished during the 
Bush administration. 

Under HOPE-San Francisco, develop- 
ers are encouraged to craft plans to 
rebuild the City’s distressed public hous- 
ing projects. Last spring, the Housing 
Authority chose redevelopment proposals 
for Potrero Terrace-Annex, Sunnydale- 
Velasco, and Westside Courts. San 
Francisco will contribute $5 million 
towards the $95 million necessary to rede- 
velop the three public housing sites. 

The HOPE-SF Task Force created a list 
of principles to guide redevelopment, such 
as one-for-one replacement of public hous- 
ing units, job opportunities for residents, 
integration with neighborhood improve- 
ment plans, the creation of environmentally 
sustainable housing, and building a strong 
sense of community. HOPE-SF principles 
are only guidelines, as Task Force member 
Rene Cazenave explained. “The Task Force 
has very little power.” 

Bridge will issue a formal redevelop- 
ment plan for Potrero Terrace-Annex by 
early 2010. Under preliminary plans, the 
606 existing housing units will be demol- 
ished and replaced with the same number 
of units over five project phases, enabling 
existing residents to remain in their homes 


until new units are constructed. In addi- © 


tion, 446 market-rate homes, 229 afford- 
able homes, and commercial space will be 
developed. The market-rate homes are 
supposed to pay off the cost of building 
the public housing units. 

“Bridge is a Republican nonprofit con- 
trolled by realtors that doesn’t have a 
grasp on community. They are likely to 
do anything the Housing Authority says,” 
said Cazenave, who supports one-for-one 
replacement for public housing tenants 
but sees it as the number one challenge 
financing HOPE-SF redevelopments. 

“Who’s.gonna want to pay $600,000 for 
a condo in the projects?” Cazenave asked. 
“They’re going to cut the number of public 
housing units if they don’t move people in.” 

Sara Shortt, executive director of the 
Housing Rights Committee, is concerned 
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about gentrification at Potrero Terrace- 
‘Annex. “There are certain amenities home- 
owners that buy condos there are going to 
want to have. They’re going to want to see 
a Starbucks and a Jamba Juice,” she said. 
“This could really change the neighbor- 
hood’s demographics.” eg 

In response to existing residents’ con- 
cern about being displaced by redevelop- 
ment, in mid-September the Housing 
Authority posted a “Do Not Move 
Notice.” The notice states that “It is the 
Authority’s intent that all residents in 


good standing will be relocated to the new 
housing upon completion.” 

But Cazenave isn’t convinced. “The 
problem with phased [one-for-one] reloca- 


tion is that anyone who has a problem 
with the Housing Authority is getting 
evicted to make room for relocation on- 
site,” he explained. 

Shortt wants San Francisco to adopt leg- 
islation protecting public housing tenants’ 
rights. Under the Public Housing Tenant 
Protection Act, HOPE-SF principles of one- 
for-one replacement units would be 
enforced — and not just the right to return, 
but the right to remain, achieved through 
phased on-site relocation. 

“From tenants’ perspective, there is a 
real fear that people there now won’t be 
able to return,” Shortt said. “Based on 
frightening examples in history, people 
were screened-out, had to meet eligibility 
requirements, or got forgotten on the 
record, lost in the shuffle, or were not in 
good standing, so they were denied the 
right to return.” 

Although redevelopment will improve 
housing conditions, there’s no guarantee 
that it will solve existing problems with 
crime, evictions, and poor management. 
Cazenave points to the Bernal Dwellings 
in San Francisco as an example of a 
HOPE VI redevelopment where many of 
the same problems remain. 

“Nothing else was done except rebuild- 
ing: no programs, no community integra- 
tion activities, no added police. Zero 
effort. Now the property owners are up in 
arms,” he said. “Without anti-violence 
programs, job training, and ways to break 
barriers between groups, it won’t work.” 

“You will not see police cars after you 
hear gunshots, at all: There’s a substation 
down there and you’re supposed to be able 
to get a hold of them 24 hours a day, which 
is not true. They’re never at the substation,” 
said a Potréro Terrace resident, speaking of 
existing conditions at the complex. 

Other Potrero Terrace residents, while 
in favor of on-site relocation, are con- 
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cerned that gang wars might break out as 
a result of tenants being relocated from 
one block to another. 

The HOPE-SF Task Force is working on 
a Predevelopment Service Plan which will 
catalogue City programs available to public 
housing residents, such as rental assistance, 


afterschool programming, and family case’ 
- management. Existing barriers to accessing 


programs, such as the requirement of a 
GED or driver’s license, will be eliminated 
under the plan, the implementation of 
which ‘will be funded by general funds and 
philanthropic foundations. 


According to San Francisco Housing 
Authority Director Henry Alvarez Ill, 
while the Authority isn’t broke, ““We’re 


horrible at what we do. But we’re going to 
get better at it.’ He promised to reduce 
evictions through the implementation of 
the rental assistance program, which was 
launched at Hunters’ View last winter. 

_ “The SFHA sent the message to people 
that they did not take action if rent wasn’t 
paid, so many stopped paying, especially 
when they felt unsafe or their units are 
uninhabitable,” Shortt said. “We have 
advocated strongly with the SFHA around 


_ this and as a result got them to have a poli- 


cy of accepting fair payment plans in these 


‘situations, knowing that these eviction 


attempts could be used as a back door to 
deny right of return. We also are assisting 
those residents who believe they are being 
unfairly charged or don’t owe money with 
negotiations with the SFHA.” 

“Jo,” a mother of three and 16-year 
Potrero Terrace resident, was evicted from 
the complex a few months ago after accu- 
mulating more than $1,000 in back rent. 
She and her three kids now live with her 
sister a few doors from her old apartment, 
which is boarded-up and vacant. If it 
weren’t for her sister, Jo claims she’d be a 
single mother on the streets. 

According to Jo, the Housing 
Authority told her about the rental assis- 
‘tance program two months before she and 
her children were evicted. She said, “They 
let people go a year without paying rent 
and then you’re $2,000 worth of back rent 
and then you’re out. They don’t say, 
you’re $200 behind, let’s talk. Or come in 
and let’s figure out a way.” 

Finding 4 way to pay rent as a single 
mother with a low-paying job was only 
part of Jo’s problem. For years she suf- 
fered through bad heating, broken win- 
dows and doors, mold infestation, backed- 
up pipes, and peeling paint. It took more 
than a year for management to respond to 


her complaint that her apartment had no 


heat. She was finally provided with a 
small space heater, which allowed only 
one room to be heated at a time. 

To make-matters worse, the windows 
didn’t lock and her son’s window didn’t 
close, creating a draft during winter. When 
her bedroom door broke, Jo went without a 
door because management asked her to pay 
$100 for what she calls, “a piece of card- 
board that was scraping along the floor 
every time it opened or closed.” 

When Jo moved in, every room in her 


sister’s apartment was filled with tubs of — 


black water. The vacant upstairs unit had 
been invaded and set on fire, and when 
the pipes were broken, water bubbled 
under the ceiling paint of the unit below. 
The moldy, black water bubbles burst, 
damaging much of the family’s posses- 
sions, an expense for which they were 
never reimbursed. It took more than a year 
for management to fix the leak damage, 


_ for which Jo’s sister was charged. 


“Living up here is a lose-lose situa- 
tion,” Jo said. “You work and they make 
you pay an over amount of rent for a crap- 
py place. It’s not like you’re paying $700 
for something that’s nice. You’re paying 
$700 for a place where if you walk out- 
side your door, you might get shot. Ninety 
percent of us don’t know how to pay our 
bills on time. That’s why we’re here. 

“They should have workshops for peo- 
ple to help us get our rent paid. I never had 
a father or a mother, so I never learned how 
to do that. ‘It’s nice to have a place where 
you can only pay $200 rent, but if you don’t 
know how to manage your money, you still 
can’t pay that amount.” — 

The Potrero Terrace and Annex com- 
plex isn’t Bridge’s first San Francisco 
redevelopment project. In 1995, Bridge 
helped rebuild the North Beach public 
housing projects under HOPE VI. The 


model used — mixned-imcome housing anda 


mixed-use — was considered innovative 
because it included new and additional 


high-density units, integrated residents of 
different incomes, and featured a Trader 
Joe’s and Starbucks at which residents 
would be offered employment. 

But James Tracy, Eviction Defense 
Network founder and long-time housing 
rights activist, says it took a strong, inde- 
pendent tenants association to ensure 
North Beach tenants had legal protection. 

During North Beach’s redevelopment, 
tenant activists collaborated with Eviction 
Defense Network to develop an exit con- 
tract. The Housing Authority agreed to sign 
the contract, fearing that if the tenants 
delayed the project it would lose $23 mil- 
lion in HOPE VI funding. “Before North 
Beach, it was generally one-for-one 
replacement of dwellings but not of 
extremely low-income units,” Tracy said. 

Angela Chu, of Chinatown Community 
Development Center, stressed the impor- 
tance of providing accessible information 
for tenants, maintaining a database of resi- 
dents, and keeping in touch with tem- 
porarily relocated tenants. 

“What Housing Authority does is talk 
to people with the loudest voice who like 
to talk and take care of their own interests. 
If you don’t have a strong tenants associa- 
tion, it makes it harder for things to be 
done properly,” she said. 

“Redevelopment by itself won't 
change the state of the community. What 
we need are social programs that deal 
with education, drug problems, paying 
rent on-time, and gang violence,” said 
Joanne Abernathy, a 40-year Hunters 
Point housing resident who works for 
Communities of Opportunities, a City- 
sponsored effort that focuses on Southeast 
San Francisco’s public housing issues. 

“Another thing we need is incentive. I 
want to get out of here. But they make it 
too easy for you to stay,” she added. 
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HOST Works in Close Partnership to Build New Lives 


by Maureen Hartmann 


e people benefiting from the ser- 
vices of Bonita House’s Homeless 
Outreach and Stabilization Team 

(HOST) in Alameda County are known as 
“partners.” The idea is that they are “not 
- below us,” according to Teresa Rosenthal, 
the outreach specialist for HOST. “It’s not 
us that are superior to them but we are 
equal,” she said. “We’re working together, 
with their input, to make decisions about 
their life, because they’re a partner.” 
Housing Coordinator Sage Foster 
added, “They are partners as opposed to 
clients, which sets up a hierarchy. If 
you’re a client, you’re there to get some- 


thing, dealing with a specialist. But if 


you’re a partner, we’re in it together.” 

Foster gives an example of how the 
partnership works. With mutual arrange- 
ments between a partner and the staff, “a 
partner moved into an apartment that he 
really, really liked.” But once he moved 
in, he found that the neighborhood was 
extremely drug-infested. And he was in 
the process of drug cessation. He had 
some relapses after he moved in, during 

one of which he caused some damage in 
his apartment. 

The staff and the partner decided, as a 
group, to give him the chance to live in a 
different neighborhood to support his sobri- 
ety. Fortunately, the incident of damage to 
his apartment did not permanently alienate 
the landlord (HOST assessed the damage 
and repaired it). So the staff of HOST was 
able to work with the landlord on housing 
other partners in the same location. 

Now, the partner is doing much better 
in his new apartment. He is having longer 
periods of sobriety. Also he comes in not 
just for money in crisis, but he comes in 
quite regularly, and so it was a “win-win 
situation,’ according to Foster. 

Another partner was homeless since 


1968. He is now staying in a single room 
occupancy hotel while the housing coordi- 
nator searches for permanent housing. 

Even when they come into. the program 
and get emergency shelter at first, the part- 
ners have a choice between the Lakehurst 
Hotel, with meals in common and more of a 
social milieu, or a single room occupancy 
in the Jefferson Inn Hotel in Oakland, or 
another hotel in Hayward. 

Rosenthal noted, “My biggest concern 
is that when someone gets into a home we 
don’t just drop them.” She is concerned 
that “we support them through it, because 
when they get into the housing, their ques- 
tion is ‘OK, what now?’ And a lot of peo- 
ple feel abandoned if you just leave them. 
We need to stick with them, help and sup- 
port them through the days, weeks, and 
months after moving in.” 

One of her partners at HOST has 
reconnected with his mother, and his 
mother has moved into his area to be clos- 
er to him. He is seriously mentally ill and 
he was on the streets for about 20 years in 
Berkeley. Now he’s in stable housing and 
chooses to take medication. The medica- 
tion helps his speech and thought pattern. 
He can now speak in clear sentences. “He 
comes in here and J help him to call his 
mother,” Rosenthal said. “He has wonder- 
ful conversations with her.” 

Foster explained that the HOST staff 
meets every morning to make sure that 
everyone knows what is going on current- 
ly with the HOST partners. The news that 
someone has been jailed or hospitalized 
over the weekend, or has had a crisis in 
their apartment, triggers an immediate 
response and plans to see the person. that 
same day are made. 

Foster noted that folks who are in per- 
manent housing have less reason to do 
things that will result in either hospitaliza- 
tion or incarceration. If they do have to be 
institutionalized, they wilt come back to 


Sage Foster (left) talks with Teresa Rosenthal in the office of the Homeless Outreach and Stabilization Team. 


their housing, because the staff will hold 
their home for 90.days. Partners sometimes 
go for residential treatment and mental 
health rehabilitation (dual diagnosis) and 
than come back to their housing afterwards. 

Foster said, “The only cure for home- 
lessness is housing and the only way for 
our partners to maintain housing is sup- 
portive services.” There have been no 
evictions among the 50 people permanent- 
ly housed and only two people have left 
the housing they acquired through HOST, 
for other permanent housing programs. 

The process of intake into the HOST 
program happens frequently “in the field,” 
that is, in places like People’s Park in 
Berkeley, or April Showers in San 
Leandro. April Showers is located in the 
Boys and Girls club, where homeless peo- 
ple from the area of San Leandro come in 
and take showers. 

Jonathon Blanton and Melcamu L. 
Yirgu, personal service coordinators for 
HOST, are equipped with a van contain- 
ing blankets, sleeping bags, food, first aid 
equipment, and can openers. These they 
distribute on the basis of need in the 
encampment. When they find someone 
who seems eligible for their program, they 
commence bringing them into relationship 
as a partner. 

Rosenthal noted that there are many 
details to be taken care of in getting housing 


and being stabilized in it. “Most people 


who are homeless don’t have the basic 
necessities to get into housing. They don’t 
have their ID. You can’t get General 
Assistance without identification. You can’t 
get SSI without identification. You can’t 
get a Social Security number without iden- 
tification. You can’t get identification with- 
out a birth certificate. It takes a long time to 
get a birth certificate.” Also, a California ID 
is needed by a new partner to stay in a hotel 
and for permanent housing. 
Rosenthal said that she “spends a lot of 
time tracking these necessities down.” She 
looks forward to going with a partner to 
the DMV. The time sitting and waiting to 
be served can be used to get to know him 


a a 


or her. They come away like the best of 


friends; and she usually takes the partner . 


out to lunch afterwards. 

Once they’re housed, she teaches them 
how to go grocery shopping, how to main- 
tain an apartment, and helps them get dis- 
abled passes and learn the bus systems. As 
well, she helps build self-esteem so: that 
they will want to groom, now that they 
have a place to groom, and feel better 
about themselves. 

The Homeless Outreach and 
Stabilization Team is a “full-service part- 
nership” under State Assembly Bill 2034. 
HOST was established under the Mental 
Health Services Act, which was enacted 
to serve the unserved homeless mentally 
disabled people in communities through- 
out Alameda County. 

In discussing the future of HOST, Foster 
said, “We’re still in ‘start-up,’ a phase that 


lasts three to five years. We are serving 90 


people as of October in the northern and 
central county of Alameda. We should con- 
tinue to have the resources from the MHSA 
to carry on our services.” _ 

He added, “We will try to bring family 
members on board. Often times, family 
members feel burnt out, frustrated, angry, 
excluded, lost. So we should have a place 
where family members feel safe and 
included.” 

HOST also has a women’s group that 
meets every week, and the team is work- 
ing on starting up a family support group. 
Working with the family is only with the 
consent of the partner. . 

Also, as Foster stated, a lot of people 


don’t know how to use computers. HOST 


has established a computer center and 70 


- percent of HOST partners participate in - 


some form of supportive employment. 
This has contributed to decreasing needs 
for government benefits and increasing 


self-sufficiency, wellness, and recovery. 
2K ok ok 2k ok 


To donate time, energy, or money, call 


HOST at (510) 809-1780 and ask for 
Allegra or Jenny. To apply for benefits 
call (510) 809-1780. 
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| Elderly Homeless Man | 


by Maureen Hartmann 


He was an elderly man, 

with a white beard, 

lying on the lawn of one of the houses 
between my home and Lake Merritt. 
He looked weary : 

and decrepit in dress. ; 
He was like an image of my animus, 
the masculine part of my feminine self, 
that I discovered from reading the 
Swiss psychiatrist Carl Jung. 
I hope my “Hello” greeting, 
to which he seemed too “in himself” 

to respond, 

reached him inside. 


If They Could Speak 
by Claire J. Baker 


sidewalks, gutters, alleys, 
alcoves at midnight 

all would urge 

sidewalk dwellers to find 

a safer place to call home, 
a saner place for sorrow, 

a kinder place devoid of fear 
and hopefully by tomorrow. 


REPERCUSSIONS 
by Claire J. Baker : 


This man living on the street 
wears shoes three sizes too big —- 
could slip a kitten into his heel, 

a small apple, a cigarette pack. 


When I greet him 

he pulls out from his shoes 
photos of his children 
"taken years ago." 


I respond: "How nice." 
I really feel How sad — 
a father separated from family 
by bad luck, war, booze, blues 
or ten other reasons from 

repercussions of our times. 
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by Cheryl DeFlavis. 


he state of Florida leads the nation 
for the third year in a row in the 
number of violent assaults and hate 
crimes committed against homeless people, 
accounting for nearly one-fifth of the coun- 


- try’s attacks. These attacks are overwhelm- - 


ingly committed by youth. In’ 2007, 64. per- 


cent of the attackers were between the ages - 


of 13-19, with 86 percent 25 and under. 


In response, the National Coalition for 


the Homeless (NCH) has: launched a pro- 
ject in Florida with the goal of. establish- 
ing speakers bureaus across the state. The 


ultimate goal of the project is to reduce - 


the violent attacks committed against our 
homeless neighbors in Florida. 

NCH has collaborated with the 
AmeriCorps* VISTA program to bring. 10 
volunteers to Florida, with five more join- 

_ing in December. The speakers bureaus are 


to be modeled after the successful “Faces of - 
Homelessness” Speakers Bureau, ‘managed 


by NCH. They are comprised of homeless 
and formerly homeless speakers who com- 
municate with audiences of youth, churches 
and civic groups. 

The necessity for the Speakers Bureau 
project is made clear when one considers 
the trial of William Ammons, 20, Thomas 
Daugherty, 19, and Brian Hooks, 20. On 
‘January 12, 2006, these three young men 
killed Norris Gaynor, whose father said, 
“We always said he wasn’t homeless. He 


was just away from home.” The group also - 


severely beat two other homeless individu- 


als, Jacques Pierre and Raymond Perez, in 


the course of their violent spree. 

-Pierre’s beating was caught by surveil- 
lance cameras that showed smiling attack-- 
ers pounding him with baseball bats. 
Ammons arranged a plea bargain that saved 
him from a possible life sentence in 


exehange for testifying against Daugherty 
and Hooks. Meanwhile, defense lawyers 


Michael Gottlieb and Jeremy Kroll. worked 
’ to protect their clients from life sentences. 
Gottlieb and Kroll built their clients’ 
defense by focusing on their intent that 
night, claiming that because the agree- 
ment among the young men was only to 
“beat up some bums,” they should be 
spared and given lesser charges. This 
claim, quite simply, gives the green light 
to people who want to get intoxicated and 
attack homeless individuals. Shooting 
them in the head with paintball guns and 


beating them with baseball bats, golf 


clubs, or rakes follows, likewise, as per- 
fectly permissible — as ione as the intent, 
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Ending Violence by Puttin 


g a Face on Homelessness 


The murder ¢ of a homeless man in Florida i is part ofa nationwide epidemic. i violent assaults against homeless people 


of course, is not to kill. : ; 

The two were found guilty of two counts 
of attempted second degree murder with a 
weapon and one count of second degree 
murder. They are awaiting sentencing. 

The defense’s logic and the lessened 
charges demonstrate the need to re- 
humanize our homeless neighbors. The 
statements of Kroll and Gottlieb would 
lead us to believe.homeless individuals 
are less than human, a marginalized group 


it is okay to discriminate against, harass 


and attack. 


Our: homeless pbienbick have been 
referred to as “vagrants,” “bums,” and 


“criminals” for far too long. It is just this © 


sort of dehumanization that communicates 
to young people that it is okay to harass and 
violently attack the homeless. Speakers 
bureaus will help the public put a face on 
homelessness and remind youth that indi- 
viduals without homes are human too. 

It is not okay to attack or harass our 
homeless neighbors, whether or not the 
intent is to kill. : 

Cheryl DeFlavis is an AmeriCorps* VISTA 
Volunteer serving with the National Coalition 
for the Homeless at the office of the Homeless 
Coalition of Hillsborough County. Contact her 
at cdeflavis @nationalhomeless.org 


by Dylan Klett 


ere i sit. People from all sorts of 

backgrounds pass me by, sitting 

in the background as i am, 
pushed to the darker corners of society. 
From time to time i attempt to reach out 
to those outside my corner, my dark, 
damp hole under the bridge. 


“Whatever you can, sir, ma’am, any-- 
thing at all... whatever you can.’’ 


My attempts at courtesy are met with 
blank stares the other way, or crossing to 
the other side of the street to avoid my 
pleading gaze. I look down, paper cup in 
hand, shaking it to hear the jingles of the 
few precious coins i’ve collected so far. 
Each coin has a history, from the mine, to 
the mint, to the millions of places it’s been, 
the millions of hands it’s been held by. 

Is my mottled, grimy hand so different 
from their unblemished, manicured 
hands? Is the dirt beneath my fingernails 
any worse than the dirt on theirs after 
they work in their garden? 


Whatever You Can Give 


. things. Every day i awake to a monster 


and bright lights. Once more i ask, plead- 


Food, though, is more precious than 
any metal, more valuable than so many 


clawing inside my stomach. I wish it 
would just cut through and jump out. 
When it’s gone I’m sure it’d be less 
painful. Most people call their little nui- 
sance hunger. I call my monster starvation. 

The one thing more valuable than any 


commodity. the prowision more preciaus 
than any Other, is a home. A warm, dry 


place that will be there for you, not for the 
person who got there first. When will 1 
find mine though? If at all, it might be just 
for the night, a quiet street corner off the 
beaten road, away from the blaring horns 


ing for relief from the pain, “Whatever you 
can sir, ma’am, whatever you can.” 

I hope they realize I’m not the creep 
on the side of the street, begging for 
money to buy alcohol and drugs. 

I hope they realize I’m human. 

If they don’t, though, who’s to care? 

Precious few. 


The Election Is Over—and the Poor Are Still Under Attack 


Berkeley has a shameful his- 
tory of attacking the poorest, 
most vulnerable people on its 
streets — its aging homeless 
veterans, its runaway youth, 
its marginalized, mentally 
challenged people of all ages. 


by Carol Denney 
erkeley Mayor Tom Bates easily 
won re-election over challenger 
Shirley Dean on November 4. But 
long before the election was over, and no 
matter which candidate happened to win- 


this year, Berkeley voters already knew 


they could count on one thing for certain: a 
backburner for civil rights, police account- 
ability and honestly affordable housing. 
Both Bates and Dean have been mayor 
of Berkeley before, so it seems fair to 
observe that under both their previous 
administrations, the concept of “afford- 


able” housing evolved to mean $100,000 
condominiums and a pro-development 
atmosphere in which no one objects to 
Berkeley’s first million-dollar condomini- 
ums with views of the bay. 

Both Bates and Dean, in successive 
administrations, offered no objection to 
the slow starvation of the Police Review 
Commission, once a national model, by 
cutting its budget so far back that it 
couldn’t function sensibly, then its assault 


by the courts, which has forced it to oper- 


-ate entirely in secret due to officers” pri- 
vacy rights. Dean and Bates may abhor 
this development, as do supporters of 
police accountability nationwide, but have 
yet to say a public word of regret, or take 
any compensatory action. 


Berkeley has a shameful history of » 


attacking the poorest, most vulnerable 
people on its streets — its aging homeless 
veterans, its runaway youth, its marginal- 


- ized, mentally challenged people of all 


ages. These efforts have come under both 
Dean’s and Bates’ administrations in the 
form of efforts to criminalize panhan- 
dling, curtail panhandling in commercial 


areas, criminalize utilizing shopping carts 
or having large amounts of belongings, 
and criminalize public sleeping, sitting 
down, lying down, urination, defecation, 
and smoking — all behaviors which have 
no effect on the housed or the rich, but 
which overwhelmingly complicate the 
lives of the poor on the streets. 

It would be unfair not to note the 
wholehearted participation of the 
Downtown Berkeley Association (DBA) 
in these efforts. Under both past mayoral 
administrations, this business lobby, once 
publicly funded and largely governed by 
out-of-town downtown property owners, 
has been allowed to literally write the 
wording of anti-poor ordinances with the 
willing help of city staff and elected offi- 
cials, who know that if they allow this 
undemocratic interference, their future 
elections will be well funded by grateful 
DBA members. 

It would also be unfair not to add that 
the voters of Berkeley have proven only 


too willing to pass even unconstitutional | 


measures to try to avoid their personal 
discomfort at confronting poverty on their 


streets. The DBA was usually more than — 


willing to throw serious money at decep- 


tive political campaigns against the rights © 


of the poor, but a majority of Berkeley’s 
voters has, at least in the past, been will- 
ing to lend its support to the shameful 
criminalization of poverty. 

It is our job, the current poor, the poor- 
to-be, and those who care about equality, 
to be at least as persuasive as the DBA’s 
well-heeled business lobby, which makes 
it politically tenable to target the poor. 

Especially in this economy, the newly 
re-elected Mayor Bates will have an easy 
time enlisting an army of resources to dis- 
parage and undermine the poor and. the 
under-funded community groups trying to 
assist them, and keep the pathetically inad- 
equate amount of. shelter beds at the same 
number it’s been for decades (240). 

‘We know the playbooks, we know the 
players, and we know the game. Unless we 
rewrite the rules, we know exactly what to 
expect. We’re at a critical point now that 
the elections have been decided, and we 
‘need our creative communities more than 
ever to find new paths to a better world. 


sh 
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Lazaro Hernandez Garcia, an indigenous Triqui farm worker from San Juan 
Copala, Oaxaca, picks cherry tomatoes on a farm just outside of Fairfield, oe 


| Employers benefit from large numbers of undocu- 


mented people, since illegality creates inexpensive 
labor. So-called illegal workers produce ' wealth but 
receive a smaller share than other workers i in return 


'— a source of profit. for those who employ t them. — 


Sila aed photos by David Bacon 


“™~ ince the passage of the North 
* American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA) in 1993, the U.S. 

Congress has debated and passed 
several new bilateral trade agreements 
with Peru, Jordan .and Chile, as well as the 
Central American Free Trade Agreement. 
Congressional debates over immigration 


policy have proceeded as though those 
trade agreements bore no relationship to* 
the waves of displaced people migrating 


to the United States, looking for work. 

As Rufino Dominguez, former coordi- 
nator of the Indigenous Front of 
Binational Organizations (FIOB), points 
out, U.S. trade and immigration policy are 
part of a single system, and the negotia- 


tion of NAFTA was an important step in 


developing this system. — 

“There are no jobs” in Mexico, 
Dominguez says, “and NAFTA drove the 
price of corn so low that it’s not economi- 
cally possible to plant a crop anymore. 
We come to the United States to. work 
because there’s no alternative.” 

Economic crises provoked by NAFTA 
and other economic reforms are uprooting 
and displacing Mexicans in the country’s 
most remote areas. While California farm- 
workers 20 and 30 years ago came from 
parts of Mexico with larger Spanish- 
speaking populations, migrants today 
increasingly come from indigenous com- 
munities in states like Oaxaca, Chiapas, 
and Guerrero. Dominguez says there are 
about 500,000 indigenous people from 
Oaxaca living in the United States, 
300,000 in California alone. : 

Meanwhile, a rising tide of anti-immi- 
grant sentiment has demonized those 
migrants, leading to measures to deny 
them jobs, rights, or any pretense of 
equality with people living in the commu- 
nities around them. Solutions to these 
dilemmas — from adopting rational and 
humane immigration policies to reducing 
the fear and hostility toward migrants — 
must begin with an examination of the 
way U.S. policies have both produced 


qiaadee and criminalized migrants. 
Trade negotiations and immigration pol- 
icy were formally joined together when 
Congress passed the Immigration Reform 
and Control Act (IRCA) in 1986. While 
most attention has focused on its provisions 
for amnesty and employer sanctions, few 
have noted an important provision of the 
law: the establishment of the Commission 


‘for the Study of International Migration and 


Cooperative Economic Development, to 


study the causes of immigration to the > 


United States. 

The commission was inactive until 
1988, but began holding hearings when 
the U.S. and Canadian governments 
signed a bilateral free trade agreement. 
After Mexican President Carlos Salinas de 
Gortari made it plain he favored a similar 


agreement with Mexico, the commission 


made a report to President George Bush 
and to Congress in 1990. It found, unsur- 
prisingly, that the main motivation for 
coming north was economic. 

_To slow or halt-this flow, it’ recom- 
mended “promoting greater economic 


‘integration between the migrant sending 


countries and the United States through 
free trade.” It concluded that “the United 
States should expedite the development of 
a U.S.-Mexico free trade area and encour- 
age its incorporation with Canada into a 
North American free trade area,” while 
warning that “it takes many years — even 
generations — for sustained growth to 
achieve the desired effect.” 


The negotiations that led to NAFTA - 


started. within months of the report. As 
Congress debated the treaty, Salinas toured 
the United States, telling audiences unhap- 
py at high levels of immigration that pass- 
ing NAFTA would reduce it by increasing 
employment in Mexico. Back home, 
Salinas and other treaty proponents made 
the same argument. NAFTA, they claimed, 
would set Mexico on a coursé to become a 


first-world nation. “We did become part of. 


the first world,” says Juan Manuel 
Sandoval, coordinator of the Permanent 
Seminar on Chicano and Border Studies at 


Mexico City’s National Institute of 


Indigenous women and children are part of the community of farm workers from 


A camp of migrant indigenous farm workers near Santa Rosa, Calif. Juan, a 
Chinanteco migrant farm worker from Oaxaca, makes a fire in front of the shack 
where he lives with other indigenous migrants under the trees in Sonoma County. 
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Oaxaca, living in a camp on a hillside outside Delmar, near San Diego. 


Many workers in this broccoli-cutting crew in the Salinas Valley are indigenous 
migrants from Oaxaca and Guerrero. These women wear bandannas around their 
faces to protect them from Drea nine dust, and as a shield from nes sun. 


Anthropology and History: “the backyard.’ 
Contrary to NAFTA proponents’ pre- 
dictions, the treaty became an important 
source of pressure on Mexicans to 
migrate. It forced yellow corn grown by 
Mexican farmers without subsidies to 
compete in Mexico’s own market with 
corn from huge U.S. producers subsidized 
by the U.S. farm bill. Agricultural exports 
to Mexico grew at a meteoric rate during 
the NAFTA years, at a compound annual 
rate of 9.4 percent, according to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. By 2007, 


annual U.S. agricultural exports to 


Mexico stood at $12.7 billion. In January 
and February 2008, huge demonstrations 
in Mexico sought to block the implemen- 
tation of the agreement’s final chapter, 
which lowered the tariff barriers.on white 
corn and beans. 

As a result of a growing crisis in agri- 


cultural production, Mexico had already 
become a corn importer by the 1980s, and 
according to Sandoval, large farmers 
switched to other crops when they 
couldn’t compete with U.S. grain dump- 
ing. But NAFTA then prohibited price 
supports, without which hundreds of thou- 
sands of small farmers found it impossible 
to sell corn or other farm products for 
what it cost to produce them. The 
National Popular Subsistence Company 
(Conasupo), through which the govern- 


ment bought corn at subsidized prices, 


turned it into tortillas, and sold them in 
state-franchised grocery stores at subsi- 
dized low prices, was abolished. And 
when NAFTA pulled down customs barri- 
ers, large U.S. corporations dumped even 
more agricultural products on the 
Mexican market. Rural families went hun- 


See NAFTA’s Legacy page /4 . 
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Compiled by the National Coalition 
for the Homeless 


“EASY STREET” (2006) 
Easy Street is a feature-length film that 
documents one year in the lives of home- 
less people in St. Petersburg, Florida. The 


viewer sees and hears at first hand, how 
people scratch out an existence on the. 


streets of America’s urban centers. We 


learn how they got there and what keeps 
’ them there. This is a must-see film for 


sociology and psychology students, advo- 


cates and service agency personnel, - 


churches whose parishioners want to help, 
and anyone who feels compelled to: learn 
more about an underclass of American 
society whose ranks continue to grow 
every. year. (wideyedfilms.com) 


“HAVE You SEEN CLEM?” (2005) 
Jaymo, an aspiring filmmaker, sudden- 
ly finds himself homeless and living out 
of his car. Desperate to find a way out, he 
begins shooting a documentary about the 


overlooked homeless people in this - 


sharply divided society. When he meets a 


mysterious bum named Clem, Jaymo real-_ 


izes that every homeless persan has a cart 
full of secrets and a unique story of per- 
sonal collapse to tell. Together they 


- embark on a road trip to different cities to 


meet and understand more about the for- 


gotten homeless people that struggle to live. 


on and find contentment on the streets of 
America. Their eye-opening journey culmi- 


nates in Nashville, where Clem seeks his 


ultimate revenge against the unscrupulous 
banker who caused his fall from grace. The 


-soundtrack is a riveting mix of original 


songs performed entirely by the street musi- 
cians that the filmmakers meet as they trav- 
el across America. (IMDB) 


**HOMELESS TO HARVARD: THE 
Liz Murray Story” (2003) 
At 15, Liz Murray finds herself living on 
the streets after her mentally ill, drug- 


addicted parents falter in. their attempts to 
‘keep their family together. Instead of crum- 


bling, the troubled teen clings to hope and 


determination, and works her way up and » 


out of homelessness — all the way to 


Harvard University. This three-time Emmy- 


nominated: film is based on an incredible 
true story. (MyLifetime.com) - 


“THE GLEANERS AND I” (2000) 

The French filmmaker Agnés: Varda, 
digital camera in hand, roams around her 
native country recording the movements 
of gleaners. Traditionally, as in the arche- 


typal Millet painting, gleaners were 


women who. gathered the remains of the 


harvest; their modern counterparts are. 


mostly scavengers, searching in dump- 
sters and other likely places. The French, 
of course, give the practice a wonderfully 
perverse twist — many gleaners do so by 
choice, disdainful of wastefulness and 
rampant consumerism. (The New Yorker) 


“KICKING IT’’ (2008) 

~ In the summer of 2006, while the foot- 
ball world’s attention was focused on 
Germany, thousands of players around the 
globe were training hard and competing to 
be part of another World Cup ... The 
Homeless World Cup. It had been a wild 
idea by a Scot and an Austrian — to give 
homeless people a chance to change their 
lives through an international street soccer 
competition. Five years later, the annual 
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The Aluminum Harvester by Jos Sances updates Millet’s classic painting. 


‘Homeless World Cup had become an 


internationally recognized sports competi- 


‘tion. 500 homeless players from 48 


nations would ultimately be selected to 
represent their country in Cape Town, 


‘South Africa, coming from such disparate 


parts of the world as war-torn Afghanistan, 
the slums of Kenya, the drug rehab clinics 
of Dublin, Ireland, the streets of Charlotte, 


North Carolina, the overflowing public — 


shelters of Madrid, Spain, and the unforgiv- 


ing city of St. Petersburg, Russia, where the 


homeless have no rights or identity. Win or 


lose, for these players it would be the jour- 


ney of d lifetime. (AOL) 


“MAN Pus CArtT’”(2005) 

It’s 3:00 a.m. in Manhattan, the hour of 
rumbling garbage trucks, glaring head- 
lights, and the bluish florescent glow of the 
all-night delis. Trudging alongside the 
honking traffic, Ahmad drags a coffee and 
bagel cart to a busy midtown corner. Hours 
later, he is swiftly and efficiently. selling 
steaming cups of “coffee regular” to rush- 


ing New Yorkers. In the afternoons, he bat- 


tles traffic to return the cart to a warehouse, 
occasionally. peddling bootleg DVDs for 


‘extra cash along the way. A solitary, quiet 


loner, Ahmad strikes up slightly awkward 


friendships, with Noemi, a young Spanish — 


woman who works at a newsstand, and 


wealthy, jovial Mohammad, who is’ 


shocked when he realizes Ahmad was a 
famous singer in Pakistan. Through 
Ahmad’s relationships with both his new 
friends, and his estranged family, we come 
to understand that he is haunted by a 
tragedy in his past. A beautifully crafted 
character study that captures the textures of 
a very specific New York experience, 
Ramin Bahrani’s “Man Push Cart” is a sub- 
tle, insightful portrait of a man struggling 
with issues of identity, self-worth, and the 
harsh realities of finding a place to belong 
in a vast, often-unfriendly American 
metropolis. (Sundance Film Festival) 


“My Own FOUR’ WAELS”’ (2008) 
Melissa is one of over 1.5 million 
homeless children and youth struggling to 
survive in America. These courageous 
young people — with parents and with- 
out, staying in shelters, motels, abandoned 


buildings, doubled-up, living in vans, sub- 


_ Standard trailers, or as “couch surfers” 


hopping from one fragile living arrange- 
ment to another — have one important 
thing in common: They all have hopes and 
dreams just like children who have their 
own four walls. Melissa said, “It’s better to 


have your own four walls.’ She’s right. 


Hear her poignant story and stories of the 
rest of these kids from non-urban communi- 
ties across the country. (HearUs.com) 


“QuR HOUSE” (2006) 


After taking an overdose of pills in an 


attempt to commit suicide after, the recent 


death of her husband and the rejection of 
her family, Ruth, an elderly socialite, is 
saved by Billy, a homeless woman. 
Although Billy is initially resistant to 
Ruth’s attempts to befriend her, she even- 
tually relents and accepts a place to stay in 
the lonely old socialite’s mansion. To the 
dismay of Ruth’s family and neighbors, 
several other homeless people also move 
in with them. (Wikipedia) 


*“OQUTRIDERS” (1999) : 

In the heady boom times, people at the 
bottom of the economic ladder are becom- 
ing invisible, but a handful of desperately 
poor Americans refuse to disappear. Fifty 
of them*‘— infants, teens, mothers, and 
grandmothers — crowd into a “freedom 
bus” and criss-cross the United States 
documenting the effects of “welfare 
reform” on other poor people. Their mis- 
sion: to place evidence of growing 
American poverty before the United 
Nations. (Skylight Pictures) 


“PURSUIT OF HAPPYNESS” (2006) 

A heartwarming film that demonstrates 
how good, hard-working people can 
become homeless almost overnight, 
“Pursuit of Happyness” is a tour-de-force 
showcase for Will Smith, who convinc- 
ingly portrays a down-and-out dad trying 
to better his family’s life. A chain of cir- 
cumstances left Gardner jobless and 
homeless at age 30, and he found himself 


‘and his baby son living in a bathroom at a 


San Francisco train station. Despite the 
negative: situation, Gardner continued to 
fight toward his goal of becoming a bro- 


ker, eventually landing a job as a trainee 
and rising through the ranks at such com- 
panies as Dean Witter and Bear Stearns to 
his current standing — partner and owner 
of the Chicago-based minority brokerage 
firm Gardner Rich & Co. and self-made 
millionaire. (Amazon) 


“SWEET SIXTEEN” (2002) . 
Liam is a young, restless teen strug- 
gling to realize his dream in the gritty and 
dismal streets of Greenock, Scotland, 
where unemployment is rampant and little 
hope is available to the city’s youth. He is 


- waiting for the release of his mother, Jean, 


from prison, wheré she is completing a 
prison term for a crime that her boyfriend 
actually committed. Her boyfriend, Stan, 
is a crude and obnoxious drug pusher 
partnered by Liam’s equally rough and 
foul-mouthed, mean-spirited. grandfather. 
Liam is determined to rescue his mother 
from both of them, which means creating 
a safe haven beyond their reach. But first 
he’s got to raise the cash — no small feat 
for a young man. It’s not long before 
Liam and‘his pals’ crazy schemes lead 
them into all sorts of trouble. 


“TAKEOVER” (1990) 


In “Takeover,” Pamela Yates and Peter ~ 


Kinoy follow people who are nothing less 
than homeless guerrillas, bound to take 
back what they feel is theirs. As the film 
moves back and forth from Philadelphia to 


New York to San Francisco to Minneapolis _ 


and other cities, it becomes a deftly edited 
collage. The camera lets the homeless tell 
their stories, then goes along as they break 
padlocks, move into boarded-up houses 
and are sometimes arrested. These people 
turn out to be an articulate group, well 
mixed to prove that homelessness can hap- 
pen to anyone: a white husband and wife, a 


middle-class black widow and her son, an - 


uneducated American Indian who is the 
single mother of several small children. 
(New York Times) 


Do you have your own recommendations 
of films about homelessness and poverty? 
Email swaite @nationalhomeless.org. 

This article appeared in the November 
2008 issue of NCH News, the publication of 


the National Coalition for the Homeless. 
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Gardening in a Time of War 


Review by Mey. Meriam 


hy am [ paldentie in a time of war? Why. are - 
W people killing each other? Why am I killing — 
myself over this garden? What good is a beau-~ 

tiful flower in a fight? What-is the function of beau 


Why do we fight? 


Always the choreography of burden 


the near-despair we have clutched for thirty years, 
the pointless sin, the life we never fix — 


And all this longing, for no reason we know 


("Confessional Work: Late Advent" 12 


For no reason we know. And yet, I will. I will repair 
the storm windows, rake the leaves, shovel the snow, 
wait in lines, shop at Target, "curse the cold and salt the 
steps" ("Checking the Funeral Musicians' Schedule"), 
with a vengeance. I will dance with my burden until I 
drop dead from exhaustion. I will turn my burden into 
beautiful songs. I will plough the earth with swords. I 
will fight for a flower. Then "watching / your name drop 
from your father's mind / like a spent bloom" ("Shrubs 
for the Northern Garden"), I will love and mourn, and 


mourn and love. I will sing. 


Though I am always fearful of encroaching doom and 
destruction. Though in the back of my mind, war looms 


and blood flies. Though 


always, always 
the empty branches, 


I cannot live with You 
by Emily Dickinson 


I cannot live with You — 
It would be Life — 

And Life is over there — 
Behind the Shelf 


The Sexton keeps the Key to — 
Putting up : 
Our Life -— His Poreecin =~ 
Like a Cup — 


Discarded of the Housewife — 
Quaint — or Broke — 

A newer Sevres pleases — 
Old Ones crack — 


I could not die — with You — 
For One must wait 

To shut the Other’s Gaze down — 
You — could not — 


And I — Could I stand by 
And see You — freeze — 
Without my Right of Frost — 
Death’s privilege? 


Nor could I rise — with You — 
Because Your Face 

Would put out Jesus’ — 

That New Grace 


Glow plain — and foreign 
On my homesick Eye — © 
Except that You than He 
Shone closer by — 


They’d judge Us — How — 


Or sought to — 
I could not — 


Because You saturated Sight — 
And I had no more Eyes 
For sordid excellence 

As Paradise 


And were You lost, I would be — 
Though My Name 

Rang loudest 

On the Heavenly fame — 


And were You — saved — 
And I — condemned to be 
Where You were not — 

That self — were Hell to Me — 


[Shattered Vase 


A Reading of Maryann Corbett's Chapbook, 


Pudding House Publications: www.puddinghouse.com 


‘That Oceans are — and Prayer — 


‘poems and letters suggest that she loved 


to be married but cannot. At first, I was 


For You — served Heaven — You know, 


- is completely understood by this reader. 
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their iron angles 
scraped on the sky. 


("Suburban Samsara’ ) 


my promise and strength. 


So We must meet apart — 
You there — I — here — 
With just the Door ajar 


And that White Sustenance - — 
Despair — 


Emily Dickinson (number 640 in the 
Johnson edition) 


A Close Reading 
by Mary Meriam 


Fragments of Emily Dickinson's lines 
often float through my mind — "wrecked 
solitary here," "Beauty crowds me till I 
die." But the root of emotion in "I cannot 
live with You" binds every line together 
into a resounding whole. It is a whole 
poem capturing heartbreak, every stutter- 
ing dash expressing anguish. Yet as I read 
this poem, the "sound" of the dashes is 
sometimes barely audible, hardly intru- 
sive, as if the force of the words pushes 
the dashes aside. It is a highly articulate 
cry. As Robert Frost put it, "Poetry is 
when an emotion has found its thought 
and the thought has found words." 

Dickinson never married, though her 


both men and women. "I cannot live with 
You" suggests that Dickinson longed to 
be married but could not. I can think of a 
group of people in our society who long 


sure Dickinson wrote this poem to a 
woman she loved; her sister-in-law, 
Susan. But Dickinson scholar, Lillian 
Faderman, believes that Dickinson's let- 
ters to Rev. Wadsworth suggest that she | 
loved him, too. Wadsworth was already 
married and had moved to California, far 
from Dickinson in Massachusetts. "For 
You — served Heaven" could refer to 
Rev. Wadsworth. 

Man or woman, "You" is the apie of 
longing. The "I" of the plaintively repeat- 
ing phrases "I cannot" and "I could not" is 
being boxed in by circumstance. The 
poem confronts frustration bravely. I 
hope somehow it's a comfort to Dickinson 
that, one hundred years later, her anguish 


Though I have been told. Though I have learned. 
Though I am dragging my ass. I will take a stand. I will 
sing. I will bloom. I will garden in a time of war. This is 
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Art by Tiffany Sankary 


"One must think like a hero to behave like a ae 
decent human being." (May Sarton) 
Am I decent? Have I done my share? What rules 


should I follow? What rules should I break?. My lines are 
pressing so hard against the vase, the vase is trembling. 
No, the vase is shattered. If I look hard enough, I can 
imagine the vase whole again. My God, make my vase 


whole. I am scattered and spatieted e death. 


Grant Western PINECY 
by Alan Shapiro 


I used to feel like a new man 
After the day's first brew. ~ 

But then the new man I became 
Would need a tall one too. 


As would the new man he became, 
And the new one after him 

And so on and so forth till the new men 
made 

‘The dizzy.room go dim. 


And each one said, I'll be your muse, 
I'll trade you song for beer: 

He said; I'll be your salt lick, honey, 
If you will be my deer. 


He said, I'll be your happy hour, 
And you, boy, you'll be mine: 
And mine won't end at six or seven 
Or even at closing time. — 


Yes, son, I'll be your spirit guide; 

I'll lead you to Absolut, 

To Dewars, Bushmills, and Jamesons, 
Then down to Old Tangle Foot. 


And there I'll drain the pretense from you 
That propped you up so high; 

I'll teach you salivation's just 

Salvation without the I. 


To hear his sweet talk was to think 
You'd gone from rags to riches, 

Till going from drink to drink became 
Like going from hags to bitches, 


Like going from bed to barroom stool, 
From stool to bathroom stall, 

From stall to sink, from sink to stool, 
From stool to hospital. 


Now the monitors beep like pinball 


_| machines, 


And coldly the IV drips; 


over 
My parched and bleeding lips, 


And the blood I taste, the blood I swallow 


| Is as far away from wine 


As 5:10 is for the one who dies 
At 5:09. 


Winter 2007 


by Mary Meriam 


- A closure like a trap door snapped shut. 


Perhaps the title flavors the poem with 


but Shapiro's poem flies wit into the 


And a nurse runs a moistened washcloth 


Alan Shapiro, Virginia Quarterly Review, 2 


A Close Reading — 


Common meter for the common man. 
Neat quatrains. Until it all comes unrav- 
eled in the two-beat last line. This may 
be one of the world's best poem endings. 


One minute alive, the next minute dead. 
There is no country western song as 
loaded with literary hijinks as Alan 
Shapiro's poem, "Country Western 
Singer." The title feels like a long 
stretch. But it's a stretch worth ponder- 
ing. It's the stretch from song to poetry, 
from "new" and "first" ‘to the fatal alco- 
holic crash. Each stanza spins the tale of 
addiction. Alcohol comes alive, personi- 
fied. The poem is free of moral judg- 
ment, personal anecdote, mental 
anguish, or even the drinker's personali- 
ty. And this is the truth about alcohol — 
it consumes the drinker. The drinker 
becomes the personification of alcohol. 
So who is this country western 
singer:.the drinker or the alcohol? — the 
alcohol that morphs from new men to 
muse, Salt lick, happy hour, spirit guide. 


intimations of stardom, sequins, and 
spurs — the fantasy of fame is like the 
fantasy of alcohol: flashy outside, hol- 
low inside. 

Country western songs are often 
witty ("If I said you had a beautiful 
body, would you hold it against me"), 


wisdom that only poets have. Each stan-. 
za is its own vicious cycle. And with 
each new stanza, the cycles intensify, 
until finally the body swallows its own 
blood. The body, which has become the 
personification of alcohol, consumes 
itself. - 

The last remnant of humanity is the 
body's blood tasted on the lips — a 


pathetic scene. Yet the poem's tone is | 


refreshingly free of sap and scorn. It's a 
true portrait of alcohol, and alcohol 
doesn't care. 
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Close Readings: A Poet's Reflections on Poetry 


Sonnet For Bill 
by R. Nemo Hill | 


_ Even reaching for a bourbon or a beer 
Your hands seemed always gracefully composed. 


Their elegance intact, though more severe, 


All that they've held, or wrestled with, still shows— 
Although they reach for nothing now. They lie 
Like orchids, dropped upon the white sheet stretched 
Across your ribs, your chest—which I watch rise 

_ And fall—a small, pale pine cone filled with breath. 


Forgive me now if face to face with death 
I turn to paint a portrait more discreet: 


A single glass.of warm milk that's been left 
~ To cool beside a window. In the street 


Outside, long shadows of late afternoon - 
Are gathering and entering your room. _ 


New York City, 2006 
R. Nemo Hill, Poetry, March 2007 


A Close Reading 
by Mary Meriam 


Bill Rice has been immortalized. He will forev- 
er be filled with breath in this sonnet filled with 
breath. "Sonnet for Bill" breathes life into the son- 

“net form itself, like "a small, pale pine cone filled - 
with breath." The poet's empathic love for the 
dying man is so palpable, so complete, that two _ 


seem to breathe as one. 


The poem describes itself:. "gracefully com- 
posed" and "elegance intact." The flowing images 
_ transform from bourbon and beer, to orchids, milk, 
shadows; from warm to cool, light to dark, life to 
death. Underlying the images, we feel the calm 


slow breathing. 


Bill is dying under a white sheet, hands like 
orchids, reaching for nothing now. But the white 
sheet of paper holds Bill in its arms, murmurs ten- 
der words, portrays Bill's beauty, and reaches the 


reader's heart. 


The rhythms of Bill's life—the reaching, hold- 


ing, wrestling—are being mercifully merged into 
the larger rhythms of nature: blossoms. wilt, pine 
cones fall, milk cools, shadows grow long. Bill's 
presence is felt in all of these eternal rhythms. 
Even the shadows "gathering and entering" are 


gentle and kind to Bill. 


My Molly You Were 
Spying 


by Judith Rechter 


You saw us walk out of the movies 
dazed from a bear like darkness 
arm in arm; I had just spilled. 
popcorn over her dress and 

‘she clung to me in the scary parts. 


You questioned me about whom I was with. 
Always the correctness of inflection 

and the despotism of will. Amid the fierce 
Christmas lights of the mall, I looked 

for exits and saw your black cascading hair 
that fell so justly over your eyes. 


Now they were sad as I introduced my 
new companion; and I was suddenly 
bereft of vision and wondered why ~ 

I could never make commitment. 

I watched you on the down escalator. 
‘Didn't you belong in bed? 


My Molly why were you spying 
or was it mere accident 
and retribution? sh 
What a waste of sweetness. _ 


| And so I had my newest partner 


in my closet for a while. 


| At last I remembered your tears’ 
over a tin of hot chocolate 


- and wept for all my perversities 


that gathered in my cup— 
the dregs of feeling all alone again 
without my faithful skeleton. 


Judith Rechter, What I Want From You; 
RAW ArT PRESS, 2006 


A Close Reading 
by Mary Meriam 


The situation of a woman in some ver- 
sion of that-culture-in-which-we-all-exist 
may be described as the desirous reader. 


She is the reader desiring something, some - 


thing not yet there, perhaps partially there, 
fleetingly there, oppositionally there, 
reductively there; if there,perhaps unread, 
and unread is unseen, unheard. (Rachel 
DuPlessis etc.) 

How do we read each other? In a cul- 
ture-within-a-culture, such as the lesbian 
culture within the mainstream culture, 
signs and languages may go untranslated. 
Nevertheless, the delicate dance of amour 
is always accompanied by the music of 
one culture or another. The choreographer 
understands both the dance and the music. 
In "My Molly You Were Spying," the 
poet, Judith Rechter, is the choreographer, 
creating the dance for three dancers: the 
narrator, the new companion/partner, .and 
the former companion/partner. 

The poem is presented simply, in five 


The rhythms of Bill's life—the reaching, holding, 
wrestling—are being mercifully merged into the 
larger rhythms of nature: blossoms wilt, pine 
cones fall, milk cools, shadows grow long. 


Art by Tiffany Sankary 


stanzas, with average-length lines, without 
any further formal or metrical patterns. 
And yet, the poem is clearly well-formed 
and whole. What makes it so? The image 
of the eye, for one. Look for words related 


. to the eye or seeing: saw, movies, looked, 


saw, vision, watched, spying, tears; wept. 
Seeing, here, is understanding, and this 
poem reminds us that understanding 
means love, acceptance, kindness. Of 
course, in our culture, there can be no 
kindness without sadness. See how sad- 
ness and kindness are simultaneously 
expressed with such exquisite poignancy 
in these lines: 


I watched you on the down escalator. 
Didn't you belong in bed? 


Where do these three dancers belong? 
In the bear like darkness of the movies? 
Amid the fierce Christmas lights of the 
mall? On the escalator? In bed? In the 
closet? In the dregs of feeling? Are they 
coming out of the movies? Looking for 
exits? What potion or goddess is available 
for these three dancers? "Here comes 
Sappho, scorching the history books with 
tongues of flame." (Jeanette Winterson) 
Listen, Aphrodite is speaking: 


"Who again convince? What quick 
friendship 
do you want? Who hurts you 


Souvenir. 
by Jehanne Dubrow 


In Krakow's marketplace, the kiosks vend 

carved men at thirty zlotys each: a Jew 

who grips the Torah in his wooden hands, 

a beggar Jew, a bobble-headed Jew 

whose body sways and nods with just a pull 
_ against his jagged nose, a singing Jew, _ 

a Jew who spills gold coins onto a scale, 
_ the balance tipping in his favor. These Jews 
will be wrapped up and taken home to stand on 
cluttered shelves. Children will clench the Jews, 
the zydki, as their parents say. How pale 
their faces are, how dark the beards of Jews, 
as black as coal dust covering new snow 
(and lost like memory in the dirt below). 


Jehanne Dubrow, Poetry, March 2005 


A Close Reading 
by Mary Meriam 


Most of the sonnet expresses the sickening 
irony of a "souvenir" of anti-Semitism. The 
sonnet moves us from the bustling vulgar mar- 
ketplace, the selling of anti-Semitism, to the 
teaching of anti-Semitism by parents to their 
children, to the lines that start to humanize 
Jewish people—"How pale..." — and not just 
humanize, but love. 
The comparison of beards to coal dust and 
blackness recalls the ovens, and by the way, 
suggests that anti-Semitism is as common as 
coal dust. "New snow" completes the compari- 
son/transformation of the Jewish body from a 
toy, to.a substance dug out of the earth and 
burned, to a substance that falls naturally and 
freshly from the sky — a substance that does 
exist and has a right to exist — its blinding 
white in sharp contrast to the black coal dust. 
The last line, with its poignant, private paren- 
theses, is, by its expression and existence, a 
memorial, which is the noble counterpart to a 
souvenir. The memory is not lost, since Dubrow 
has written this line and this sonnet. The ground 
may be temporarily frozen, and anti-Semitism 
may periodically appear to vanish, but it is as 
prevalent as dirt. The dirt contains the bodies of 
six-million Jewish people, and like dirt, that 
memory can never be eliminated. By vividly 
evoking anti-Semitism, and then exposing anti- 
Semitism for what it is, "Souvenir" offers some 
healing and feels sacred. 


this time? 
Does she run? Then she'll chase. 


them. 
She does not love? Soon. 
No choice for her." 


This is from "Love and the Trick- 
Stitching Child" translated from Sappho 
by Brian Carr. I introduce this poem 
because | hear a similarity of tone, in the 
direct questioning and intimate poignancy, 
with "My Molly You Were Spying." Also, 
the former companion/partner is goddess- 
like, with her "black cascading hair" and 


~ possible retribution. 


Editors reading this poem may feel an 
urgent need to hyphenate "bear like." But 
the poet's deliberate idiosyncrasy 
announces, in the second line, that the cul- 
ture evoked in the poem is different from 
the culture at large, more animistic per- 
haps, a simile with metaphorical aspira- 
tions. 

One might conclude that this poem's 
form is a steady unfolding of dramatic 
scenes, evenly spaced. The eye's focus 
moves from public culture (movie, mall, 
Christmas), turns on the public/private 
culture of bed (the poem's ne plus ultra), 
enters the privacy of the closet (storage, 
hiding), and ends all alone with a release 
of tears (insight). 


Didn't like the gifts? Then she'll give 


as 
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That Lady’s Children 


Short story by Jan Steckel 


( Yo caught a Greyhound from 
Modesto to Oakland, and called 
Tiffany from the empty station. 

Their mom left him when he was twelve. 

Only they didn’t call her “Mom.” They 

called her “That Lady.” He’d lived two 

years with a white lady, mother of a 

friend. But when the lady’s other son got 

out of jail on his murder charge, she told 

Cody she couldn’t feed him anymore. 


. He’d have to leave. 


So he turned up at Tiffany’s apartment 
in East Oakland. She remembered bathing 
him and combing his hair when he was a 
baby and she was twelve. She was the one 


who named him “Cody,” taught him to _ 


talk, how-to feed himself. They took her 
away from That Lady when she was six. 
She was raised by her auntie, whom she 
called “Mother.” 

That. Lady had lived down the street 
from her auntie in Sacramento, so Tiffany 
saw Cody a lot. She was more of a mother 
to him than That Lady was. 

One day the phone rang. Her auntie 
was out. Tiffany picked it up. “CPS 
comin’ to take Cody away in fifteen min- 
utes.” That Lady slurred the words. 


Tiffany ran to That Lady’s place so fast- 


her sneakers left skid marks. She only had 
time to ask Cody what he wanted to take 
with him. He chose the talking Elmo doll, 


the dump truck and his fuzzy blanket. She 
squeezed them into his backpack. — 

Now here he was fourteen, quiet, said 
he’d spent two months in Juvie waiting 
for trial for something he didn’t do. 
Somebody got beat up by a black boy in 
dreads and an oversize T-shirt. He was 
walking nearby, matched the description, 
so the cops picked him up. They finally 
released him back to the white lady, but 
between her murderer son coming home 
and getting laid off from Walmart, she 
said she couldn’t afford to keep him any- 
more. Where could he go but his sister’s? 

She could hardly see the round-cheeked, 
noisy, three-year-old Cody in this shy, skin- 
ny teenager’s face. But she felt he was her 
brother, heard the rise and fall of That 
Lady’s voice in his. She imagined him all 
by himself in Juvie for two months. Then 
she didn’t want to imagine it anymore. 


He could stay, she said, but he’d have _ 


to work. He’d have to be good, mind her, 
no back-talk, help take care of the 
younger kids, go to school, get good 
grades, ‘cause Tiffany didn’t do bad kids. 
“Deal,” said Cody. 

Her two half-sisters, nine and ten, were 
safely with her auntie in Sacramento. 
There was only one still with That Lady, 
the six-year-old, Jeremy. She hadn’t talked 
to That Lady in years, but she drove to 
Modesto, asked around wherever sneakers 
hung from telephone lines, finally found 


Government Bailout Is an Outrage 
Banks get billions, yet millions don’t have a roof over their heads 


fa u 


~ 
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That Lady and Jeremy in a cold-water junk 
house full of crack addicts, winos, cock- 
roaches, and dust bunnies big as tumble- 
weeds. Jeremy stank. 

“When’d you last take a bath?” she 
asked him. He didn’t take baths. He washed 
in the kitchen sink. That Lady was high, 
didn’t mind one way or the other if Tiffany 
took Jeremy with her. “That monkey more 
trouble than he’s worth.” 

“You want to come with me?” Tiffany 
asked her youngest brother. He looked at 
That Lady, back at Tiffany, nodded once. 
He didn’t have nothing but the clothes on 
him. When’she got him home, she showed 
him to the others: their half-brother Cody, 
fourteen; their nephew, Zachary, three; 
and Camille, Zachary’s mom. 

“This is the best day of my life,” said 
Jeremy. “Why?” asked Cody. “Because 


The Bailout Song 
by Carol Denney 


| Where’d the Money Go? 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


there ain’t no cockroaches here. It’s clean.’” 
He thought if he stayed clean, no cock- 
roaches would come. He went to wash in 
the kitchen sink, but Camille said “No,” and 
showed him how to use the shower. 

At dinner, he said, “My day just keeps 
getting gooder and gooder. I dreamed 
about this.” Tiffany thought he meant the 
hot chicken and mashed potatoes she put 
in front of him and the others, but he said, 
“No. I dreamed about the family all sitting 
down to dinner together.” 

For three days all Jeremy did was 
wash, again and again. Once Cody heard 
the shower running for twenty minutes. 
The smoke sensors went off from the 
steam. Wallpaper started peeling from the 
wall. He found Jeremy in the shower, 
water running over his eyebrows, face 
upturned in what looked like bliss. 


Jack Bragen 


mericans and people in other parts of 
A world may have thought that we 
were on the verge of some kind of 
martial law or similar collapse of society when 


President Bush came on TV with dire warnings 
about the economic emergency taking place. 


Bush! Don’t let the global economy collapse!” 

The president, in concert with both houses 
of Congress, secured $700 billion to be put into 
the banks. The stock market rallied. As it turns 
out, we had once again fallen for the con game 
of our not-so-illustrious president. The cause of 
the stock market temporarily coming back 
appears to be strictly a psychological one. 

The money that the government threw into 


tions that don’t need any help. Wells Fargo 
reportedly said that they weren’t in any trouble 
and didn’t need nor want any help from the 
government. Yet, the government forced $40 


Wells Fargo that the government owns. 

Numerous CEOs of mammoth corporations 
are being let go, and are being given phenomenal 
amounts of severance pay — tens of millions of 
dollars each in what I believe is “keep quiet” 
money. Our government, under President Bush, 
is once again enacting sinister plans. 

The supposed bailout was unnecessary, and 
is a way that the government can have greater 
control over society. This supposed “emer- 


_| gency” was a convenient opportunity that Bush 


We thought to ourselves: “Save us, President - 


the bailout effort is going mostly into institu- - 


billion on them, which is now a portion of 


seized to take us closer to his vision of a totali- 
tarian United States. When the financial giants 
become government-sponsored, and at the 
same time their CEOs are let go with huge 
amounts of severance pay so they won’t make 
trouble, we have eliminated a chunk of our sys- 
tem of checks and balances that help keep our 
country relatively free. 

Before we complained that the big business 
entities had too much influence over govern- 
ment. Now we are in a situation where big 
business and government have enacted a merg- 
er. Bush has once again duped Congress, 
including Nancy Pelosi. 

I am mystified as to how this $700 billion 
bailout is working, other than as a placebo, to 
shore up the economy. I wish someone would 
show exactly how this is taking place. 

_ Meanwhile, we have dumped a pile of money 
on top of the other piles of money these corpora- 
tions have. No wonder the stock markets are 
happy. We forget that our government’s debt is 
two-thirds of the worth of the United States. 
We forget that our country owes other coun- 
tries more than our country is worth. This is a 
big part of the actual problem and no one is 
addressing it. 

At the same time, millions of people, many of 
them children, don’t have enough to eat or a roof 
over their heads. Our educational system is shat- 
tered, our neighborhoods are violent, and our 
infrastructure is falling apart. It is time Congress 
did some real work to fix these problems, instead 
of just signing a $700 billion check. 


the banker had your money stacked in a neat. and tidy row 
and now he says the money’s gone and where he doesn’t know 


chorus: oh, where’d the money, where’d the money 
where’d the money go? 
where’d the money, where’d the money, where'd the money go 


there was money here just yesterday I swear it was a lot 
it was stacks of dough and piles of pay and now my friends it’s not 
(chorus) 


I saved my money all my dace in bonds and banks and stocks 

and now they’re trying to tell me that it’s worth its weight in rocks 
they tell me up on Wall Street that investing is an art 

but the guy who never saved a dime is looking kind of smart 
(chorus) 


T lost my job I lost my home they say it had to be 

that some folks are too big to fail and then they say — not me 
oh, you can bet this bailout made big money for someone 

I’d bet my bottom dollar but my bottom or Ss gone 
(chorus) 


oh, who decides what money’s worth I’d like to know their name 
and then Id like to tan their hide cause I think they’re to blame 
a dollar may not buy you much in this old day and age 

but a banker’s hide I’ tell you now’s about to be the rage 


they took old Alan Greenspan and they hauled him up the hill 
they asked him to explain it all with economic skill 

he said I’m shocked I’m shocked he said at what has come to be 
greed and profit worked before — at least they worked for me 


I see they’re scaring up some dough for those who lost in stocks 
and people who might lose their home they’re helping out of hock 
but if you’ve never owned a house and couldn’t save a dime 

there ain’t no bailout dough for you but better luck next time 

| (chorus x2) 


One Set of Rules for the Rich, Another for the Poor 


by Jack Bragen 


store, you could get locked up in jail. If 

you mislead millions of investors and it 
results in the near collapse of the American 
and worldwide economies, you are paid a 
half-billion dollars for your trouble. 

If you hit someone at a hockey game 
resulting in a broken nose, you can and 
should be arrested. Yet if, as leader of 
your country, you start a war in which 
tens of thousands of people are maimed 


|: you steal an apple from a grocery 


and killed, many of them women and chil- 
dren, you can be called a “strong leader” 
by your supporters. If you were to “mouth 
off” to a cop, they have the option of 
arresting you for it. Yet, if you are the 
U.S. president, and you mouth off to the 
Russians and it results in another “cold 
war,” there is no punishment. 

If you are O. J. Simpson and you com- 


-mit armed robbery, you could get life in 


prison. If you are an oil company commit- 
ting highway robbery and you amass tril- 
lions of dollars by inflating what you 


charge for gasoline, at the expense of poor 
and middle-class people everywhere, you 
receive not even a scolding from 
Congress. 

If you win a beauty pageant in Alaska, 
you can be vice-president of the- United 
States. If you have a Master’s degree in 
engineering from a good university and 
your 1.Q. is above 150, you can get an 
entry-level government job and you can 
live in a mobile home. 

If you are in charge of the budget in 
California and you ignore the simple math 


that you were taught or supposedly taught ~ 


in elementary school, don’t worry — the 
feds will bail you out. If you live on 1400 
dollars a month and make a similar mis- 
take with your budget, you will be out on 
the curb by month’s end. 

If you bring your four-year-old son to.a 


- china shop, and he wrecks a 5,000-year-old 


vase worth ten thousand dollars, you have a 
problem. If you help your son get elected 
president, like you, and he ruins our econo- 
my, destroys our global respect, and thrash- 
es our Constitution, Oh well! Too bad! 


| will pay 
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International Day to_ 
Eradicate Poverty 


from page 3 


so they can offer their insights to the larg- 
er community. In that spirit, Husayn 
Sayfuddiyn recited his poem “Mortgaged 
Children,” a prophetic warning of the fate 
of the world’s children trapped in an inhu- 
man and merciless economic system: 


The World’s Sons and Daughters 
Bred for Debt 
Hocked at the Wall Street Pawnshop 
Where the Daily Debt Toll’s kept 
And passed on to the next generation 
and next 


Several seniors described their experi- 
ences with poverty and told the gathering 
about the important and life-changing 
assistance they had received at St. Mary’s 
Center. Latanya Wolf, a community 
member, said that she “grew up” at St. 


Mary’s. When she came for help, she was | 


physically ill and emotionally distraught, 


and was homeless. Now,-she said, she is _ 


housed, has received medical care and is 
going to college. 

St. Mary’s encourages members to 
empower themselves, and to join in 
activist efforts that help make change for 
others as well. Wolf said, “We can and 
will make a difference. I will do my part, 
whatever it is, to bring about a change. 
We have to get re-educated and stick 
together as a community. We have to look 
out for each other.” 

Birdie Sampson told the gathering that 
she came to the center ill and homeless, 
and found that, “St. Mary’s was with me 
all the way::I was homeless and they 
helped me when I was sick and they 
brought me a walker. The medical system 
is bad and we need to change it.” 

/ Phyllis Beltram,,.a 
Mary’s Hope and J ustice program, said she 
is deeply affected by the poverty that has 
become so prevalent in Oakland. “It is. 
heartbreaking,” she said, with tears in her 
eyes. “It’s on the streets, it’s all around us. 
People act like they don’t see it and then 
they don’t have to acknowledge it, and turn 


_a blind eye. I’m fortunate to be working at 


St. Mary’s and I feel very blessed.” 

Molly O’Brien, a member of the Jesuit 
Volunteer Corps who works in the Hope 
and Justice Program at St. Mary’s Center, 
helped ‘organize the day’s event. She said 
that the community’s work in creating 
The International Day for the Eradication 
of Poverty was “a tangible example of the 
amazing work that St. Mary’s does” of 
empowering seniors to advocate for them- 
selves. She said, “Working at St. Mary’s 


has been the most meaningful experience ~ 


of my life.” 


Credit Madness 
by George Wynn 

Yo-Yo economy 

of debit and credit 

is down and the 

Fret Train derailed 

along the American Way 
and the big man.» 

is to blame 

but the little man 


Crooks 


by George Wynn 

Bloated CEO'S without pity 
for you and me beg 

for a bailout 


to help them rise 

to revive more 

of the profit pie 

Come shout with me: , 
No! No! No! 


- wisdom and band together with others to 


. Staff person in. St. .. 


Don Howard and Kathy McCarthy, staff members of St. Mary's Center, 
dramatize the importance of voting in the struggle for justice by per- photo 
forming a skit at the International Day for the Eradication of Poverty. 


Homeless and low-income seniors who 
have found help and a sense of belonging 
at St. Mary’s say that, by walking into the 
doors of the center and entering the com- 
munity, they become empowered to work 
for the larger changes needed in society. © 
They want to share their stories and their 


STREET CHILDREN OF THE NIGHT 


make changes and eradicate poverty. As 
the wounded are healed, they themselves 
are becoming the healers of the world. 
Rachel Remen, M.D., a doctor who has 
helped other doctors become true healers, 
and the author of My Grandfather’s 
Blessings, has written, “The greatest 
blessing we may offer others may be the 


|MORTGAGED 


CHILDREN 
by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 


The World's Sons and Daughters 
Bred for Debt 
Hocked at the Wall Street Pawnshop 
Where the Daily Debt Toll's kept 
And passed on to the next generation 
and next 
In Unicode or ASCII text ... 
Lien on me 
In Invisible ink on the birth certificates 
A lien on Tomorrow 
In a bleak Barrensworld where 
You cannot beg, steal or borrow ... 
Government by Neo-Con Scam 
Operation Ghetto Freedom by batter ram 
Shylocks Producing the Labor Slave 
From the Mortgaged Children ! 
Hoping to survive Neglect's Grave 


belief we have in their struggles for free- 
dom, the courage to support and accompa- 
ny people as they determine for them- 
selves the strength that will become their 
refuge and the foundation of their lives. I 
think it is especially important to believe 
in someone at a time when they cannot 
yet believe in themselves. Then your 
belief will become their lifeline.” 

St. Mary’s Center and efforts such as 
these to eradicate poverty have become 
the hope and lifeline in many people’s 
struggle for freedom. 


Tom. Lowe 


Ellen Danchik works with low-income 
seniors at St. Mary’s Center in Oakland. 


(Pa Los CHIQUITITOS DE LA NOCHE EN QUALQUIER LUGAR) 


by Avotcja 
Black & brown Children of the night 
Que ya no saben na de jugar - 
Mis Niifiitos de la calle, queridos Morenitos 
Whose ideas of having fun Abe swallowed by the darkness 
If I could 
I would wrap you in sunshine 
I would hold you close, enfold you in these arms 
And caress whatever’s left of the Child in you with lullabies 
I would like to: 
Cover every injured inch of you 
With home cooked self esteem 
En vez de deseos vacantes : 
I want to fill the hole that hurt dug 
Take my hand, and 
I’d swim defiantly through the fires of hell for you 
And with you through the mugre of disrespect 
I’m a hard headed kind of Lady 
And I just can’t see myself giving up on you 
;Somos lo que somos! ... You & I 
Y para nosotros, somos todo lo que hay 
We’ve been fused together by history 
Por lo bonito y los suenos robados 
Locked spiritually in the maze of our destiny 
jOye! Mis negritos, mis. pequefnios callejeros 
;Los necesito! 
The truth is I know I need you 
Y yo sin ti, soy nada 
And if I had a chance 
Id refuse to turn you loose 
‘Til you were so in love with yourself 
That self-destruction would disintegrate 
Under the pressure of your presence 
And you were so secure in my love for you 
And so sure of the splendor you had become 
That even the Sun would lay aside its arrogance 
Just to get a chance _ 
To reflect the brilliance of your essence 
| And bask in the bold truth of your integrity . 
En ti, vive una verdad real 
| Y yo sin ti, no existe ni un sendero de la esperanza 
Oh say can they see 
You, 
My beautiful wild Lotus Flowers 
If I could > 
I’d bathe you in a Sea of Rosewater 
I’d convert your waves of pain 
Into an Ocean of pride & faith 
Y yo te pido, dame un chance, please let me in 
I promise to do the very best I can 


Even if I have to wake the dead 
And conjure up our Ancestors’ breath 
Y’m not too proud to act a fool, get down on my knees & holler 
And scream & beg all the Spirits of goodness to intervene 
To blow away the Fog of dismay & distrust 
P4 santificar tus lagrimas & dissipate the rage 
burning behind your eyes 
So together we could wash away 
The centuries of emasculating doubt & de-feminizing lies 
Then have a little fun & learn to play a brand new game 
Called demolishing walls of self-hate 
Children of the night 
Mis Ninitos de la calle 
I want the stubbornness of my love 
To help you turn on all the lights inside your Soul 
Tuy tuy tu ... tu eres mi sangre 
I will not allow the streets of any City to steal you 
You, like a Lotus blossoming in the night 
Mis Queriditas, Alma de mi existencia 
I will not allow the streets of any City to steal you 
You, like a Lotus blossoming in the night 
Mis Queriditas, Alma de mi existencia 
I will not let the cesspool of fulinga 
Make a Fast Food Happy Meal of your Aveains 
Chiquitos de la esquina 
You are our only wealth 
You are the most beautiful part of me 
And I’m not about to let you go 
I will not permit 
The hungry stupidity of greed 
To feed you to the streets 
Without putting up a fight 
Amorcitos perdidos de la noche 
If I could 
I would pave your path with Stardust 
And massage your mind with a steady diet 
~ Of just how important you are, make sure you know you’re 
Too damn important to let the world just throw you away 
It’s my job to remind you on a daily basis 
This crazy Old Lady is here to stay 
I’m still here, staying & praying you let me in 
Mis Cielitos, Negrititos de la noche 
I’m talking to you ... can you even hear me??? 


It’s our tomorrows that you’re throwing away 


Queridos Nifitos de la calle 

I’m still waiting 
A stubborn Old Lady with a heart full of love 
Standing in the shadows & waiting on who you could 


‘Waiting for you to finally see me waiting 


To wrap you in a blanket of Sunshine 
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gry when they couldn’t find buyers for 
what they’d grown. 

Mexico couldn’t protect its own agri- 
culture from the fluctuations of the world 
market. A global coffee glut in the 1990s 
plunged prices below the cost of produc- 
tion. A less entrapped government might 
have bought the crops of Veracruz farm- 
ers to keep them afloat, or provided subsi- 


* dies for other crops. But once free market 


strictures were in place, prohibiting gov- 
ernment intervention to help them, those 


farmers paid the price. Veracruz 


campesinos joined the stream of workers 
headed north. 

Mexico’s urban poor fared no better. 
Although a flood of cheap U.S. grain was 
supposed to make consumer prices fall, 


_ they in fact rose. With the end of the 


Conasupo stores and price controls, the 
price of tortillas more than doubled in the 


~ years following NAFTA’s adoption. One 


company, Grupo Maseca, monopolized 
tortilla production, while Wal-Mart 
became Mexico’s largest retailer. 

Under Mexico’s former national con- 
tent laws, foreign automakers like Ford, 
Chrysler, General Motors, and 
Volkswagen were required to buy some of 
their components from Mexican produc- 
ers. NAFTA, however, prohibited laws 
requiring foreign producers to use a cer- 
tain percentage of local content in assem- 
bled products, Without this restraint, the 
auto giants began to supply their assembly 
lines with parts from their own sub- 
sidiaries, often manufactured in other 
countries. Mexican auto parts workers lost 
their jobs by the thousands. — 

NAFTA was part of a process that 
began long before, in which economic 
reforms restructured the Mexican economy. 
One major objective of those reforms was 
the privatization of the large state sector, 
which employed millions of workers. By 
the early 1990s, the Mexican government 
had sold most of its mines to one company, 
Grupo México, owned by the wealthy 
Larrea family, along with a steel mill in 
Michoacan to the Villareal family, and its 
telephone company to the richest person in 
Mexico, Carlos Slim. Former Mexico City 
Mayor Carlos Hank drove the city’s bus 
system deeply into debt, and then bought 
the lines in the 1990s at public. auction. 

Rich Mexicans weren’t the only bene- 
ficiaries of privatization. U.S. companies 
were allowed to buy land and factories, 
eventually anywhere in Mexico, without 
Mexican partners. U.S.-based Union 
Pacific, in partnership with the Larreas, 
became the owner of the country’s main 
north-south rail line and immediately dis- 
continued virtually all passenger service, 
as railroad corporations had done in the 
United States. 

As the Larreas and Union Pacific 
moved to boost profits and cut labor costs, 
Mexican rail employment dropped precip- 
itously. The railroad union, under leftist 
leaders Demetrio Vallejo and Valentin 
Campa, had been so powerful that its 
strikes had strongly challenged the gov-. 
ernment in the 1950s. The two spent years 
in prison for their temerity. Facing priva- 
tization, railroad workers mounted a wild- 
cat strike to try to save their jobs, but they 
lost and their union became a shadow of 
its former self in Mexican politics. 

After NAFTA, the privatization wave 
expanded. Mexico’s ports were sold off, 
and companies like Stevedoring Services of 
America, Hutchinson, and TMM now oper- 
ate the country’s largest shipping terminals. 
As with the railroads, the impact on long- 
shore wages and employment has been 
devastating. In 2006, rising poverty, and the 
lack of a program to create jobs and raise 
living standards, ignited months of conflict 


in Oaxaca, in which strikes and demonstra- 
tions were met with repression by an 
unpopular government. Leoncio Vasquez, 
an activist with the FIOB in Fresno, 
California, says, “The lack of human rights 
itself is a factor contributing to migration 
from Oaxaca and Mexico, since it closes off 
our ability to call for any change.” — 

In NAFTA’s first year, 1994, the 
Mexican economy collapsed when the 
peso was devalued without warning in 
December. To avert the sell-off of short- 
term bonds and a flood of capital to the 
north, U.S. Treasury Secretary Robert 
Rubin engineered a $20 billion loan to 
Mexico, which was paid to bondholders, 
mostly U.S. banks. In return, Mexico had 
to pledge its oil revenue to pay off foreign 


States should condition bilateral aid to 
sending countries on their taking the neces- 
sary steps toward structural adjustment. 
Similarly, U.S. support for non-project 
lending by the international financial insti- 
tutions should be based on the implementa- 
tion of satisfactory adjustment programs.” 
The IRCA commission report even 
acknowledged the potential for harm, not- 
ing that “efforts should be made to ease 
transitional costs in human suffering.” _ 
NAFTA, however, was not intended to 
relieve human suffering. “It is the finan- 
cial crashes and the economic disasters 
that drive people to work for dollars in the 
U.S., to replace life savings, or just to 
earn enough to keep their family at home 
together,” says Harvard historian John 
Womack. “The debt-induced crash in the 
1980s, before NAFTA, drove people 


Migrants should have basic rights, regardless of immi- 
eration status. “Otherwise,” Dominguez says, “wages 
will be depressed in a race to the bottom, since if one 
employer has an advantage, others will seek the same 
thing.” To raise the low price of immigrant labor, 
immigrant workers have to be able to organize. 


debt, making the country’s primary source 


of income unavailable for social needs, 


and foreign capital took control of the 
Mexican banking system. 

As the Mexican economy, especially 
the border maquiladora industry, became 
increasingly tied to the U.S. market, 


_ Mexican workers lost jobs when the mar- 
- ket for the output of those factories shrank 


during U.S. recessions. In 2000-01, many 
jobs were lost on the U.S.-Mexico border, 
and in the current recession, thousands 
more are being eliminated. There is no 
starker reminder of Mexico’s dependency: 
on the U.S. economy. 

All of these policies produce displaced 
people who can no longer make a living 
or survive as they’ve done before. The 
rosy predictions of NAFTA’s boosters 
that it would slow migration proved false. 
Between just 2000 and 2005, Mexico lost 
a million and a half jobs, mostly in the 
countryside. Since 1994, 6 million 
Mexicans have come to live in the United 
States. In just five years, from 2000 to 
2005, the Mexican-born population living 
in the United States increased from 10 
million to nearly 12 million. With few 
green cards or permanent residence visas 
available for Mexicans, most of these 
migrants were undocumented. 

People were migrating from Mexico to 
its northern neighbor long before NAFTA 
was negotiated. Juan Manuel Sandoval 
emphasizes that “Mexican labor has always 
been linked to the different stages of U.S. 
capitalist development since the 19th centu- 
ry — in times of prosperity, by the incorpo- 
ration of large numbers of workers in agri- 
cultural, manufacturing, service, and other 
sectors, and in periods of economic crisis, 
by the deportation of Mexican laborers 
back to Mexico in huge numbers.” 

But from 1982 through the NAFTA 
era, successive economic reforms pro- 
duced more migrants. Campesinos who 
lost their land found jobs as farmworkers 
in California. Laid-off railroad workers 
traveled north, as their forebears had dur- 
ing the early 1900s, when Mexican labor 
built much of the rail network through the 
U.S. Southwest. The displacement of peo- 
ple had already grown so large by 1986 
that the commission established by the 
IRCA was charged with recommending 
measures to halt or slow it. 

Its report urged that “migrant-sending 
countries should encourage technological 


modernization by strengthening and assur- - 


ing intellectual property protection and by 
removing existing impediments to invest- 
ment” and recommended that “the United 


north.” He adds that the financial crash 
and the NAFTA reform engineered by 
Treasury Secretary Rubin, together with 
New York’s financial expropriation of 
Mexican finances between 1995 and 
2000, once again impelled economically 


- wrecked, dispossessed, and impoverished 
‘people to migrate north. 


Displacement is an unmentionable word 
in the Washington discourse. But not one 
immigration proposal in Congress in 2006 


and 2007 tried to come to grips with the 


policies that uprooted miners, teachers, tree 
planters, and farmers, in spite of the fact 
that Congress members voted for these 
policies. In fact, while debating bills to 
criminalize undocumented migrants and set 
up huge guest-worker programs, four new 
trade agreements were introduced, each of 
which would cause more displacement and 
more migration. 

Today, displacement and inequality are 
deeply ingrained in the free market econo- 
my. Mexican President Felipe Calderén 
said during a recent visit to California, 
“You have two economies. One economy 
is intensive in capital, which is the 
American economy. One economy is 
intensive in labor, which is the Mexican 
economy. We are two complementary 
economies, and that phenomenon is 
impossible to stop.”” When Calderén says 
“intensive in labor,” he means that mil- 
lions of Mexican citizens are being dis- 
placed, and that the country’s economy 
can’t produce employment for them. To 
Calderén and employers on both sides of 
the U.S.-Mexico border, migration is 
therefore a labor-supply system. 
Immigration policy determines the rules 
under which that labor is put to use. 

President George W. Bush says the pur- 
pose of U.S. immigration policy should be 
to “connect willing employers and willing 
employees.” He is simply restating what 
has been true throughout U.S. history. U.S. 
immigration policy doesn’t stop people 
from coming into the country, nor is it 
intended to. Its main function is to deter- 
mine the status of people once they’re here. 
And an immigration policy based on pro- 
viding a labor supply produces two effects: 
Displacement becomes an unspoken tool 
for producing workers, while inequality 
becomes official policy. - 

~ Some 24 million immigrants live in the 
United States, either as citizens or with 
documents, and 12 million without them. 
If these migrants actually did go home, 
whole industries would collapse. And 
employers benefit from large numbers of 
undocumented people, since illegality cre- 


ates an inexpensive labor system. So- 
called illegal workers produce wealth but 
receive a smaller share than other workers 
in return — a source of profit for those 
who employ them. No one claims that 
these excess profits are “illegal” and 
should be returned to those who produced 
them. Instead, the producers themselves 
are called “illegal.” 


Companies depend not just on the work- — 


ers in the factories and fields, but also on 
the communities from which they come. If 
those communities stop sending workers, 
the labor supply dries up. Work stops. Yet 
no company pays for a single school or 
clinic, or even any taxes, in those communi- 
ties. In the tiny Mexican towns that now 


provide workers, free-market and free-trade 


policies exert pressure to cut the govern- 
ment budget for social services. The cost of 
these services is now borne by workers 
themselves, in the form of remittance pay- 
ments sent back from jobs in Nebraska 
slaughterhouses, California fields, or New 
York office buildings. 

Former Mexican President Vicente Fox 
boasted that, in 2005, his country’s citi- 
zens working in the United States sent 
back $18 billion. The World Bank esti- 
mates that in 2006 that figure reached $25 
billion. At the same time, the public funds 


that historically paid for schools and pub- 
lic works increasingly leaves Mexico in_ 


debt payments to foreign banks. 


Remittances, as large as they are, cannot 


make up for this outflow. 
According to a report to the Inter- 
American Development Bank, remittances 


accounted for an average of 1.19 percent 


of the gross domestic product between 
1996 and 2000, and 2.14 percent between 
2001 and 2006. Debt payments, however, 
accounted for a good deal more. By par- 
tially meeting unmet and unfunded social 
needs, remittances are indirectly subsidiz- 
ing the banks. 

At the same time, companies depen- 
dent on this immigrant stream gain greater 


flexibility in adjusting for the highs and . 


lows of market demand. The global pro- 
duction system has grown very flexible in 
accommodating economic booms and 
busts. Its employment system is based on 
the use of contractors, which is replacing 


the system in which workers were directly 


employed by the businesses using their 
labor. Displaced migrant workers are the 


backbone of this contingent labor system. . 


Its guiding principle is that immigration 
policy and enforcement should direct 
immigrants to industries when their labor 
is needed, and remove them when it’s not. 

Guest-worker and employment-based 
visa programs were created to accommo- 
date these labor needs. When demand is 


high, employers recruit workers. When ~ 


demand falls, those workers not only have 
to leave their jobs, but the country entire- 
ly. Today, employers and the Department 
of Homeland Security call for relaxing the 
requirements on guest-worker visas. 
Although there are minimum wage and 
housing requirements, the Southern 
Poverty Law Center report, “Close to 
Slavery,” documents the fact that the 
requirements are generally ignored. 
“These workers don’t have labor rights or 
benefits,” Dominguez of the FIOB 
charges. “It’s like slavery. If workers 


don’t get paid or they’re cheated, they’ 


can’t do anything.” a 

New guest-worker programs are the 
heart of the corporate program for U.S. 
immigration reform, and are combined with 
proposals for increased enforcement and a 
pro-employer program for legalization of 
the undocumented. Proposals based on this 


_ three-part compromise are called “compre- 


hensive immigration reform.” 

“The governments of both Mexico and 
the U.S. are dependent on the cheap labor 
of Mexicans. They don’t say so openly, 


but they are,” Dominguez concludes. 


; See Displaced People page 15 
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Judge Keller 
Halts Eviction at 


California Hotel 


from page one 


and Nueva Vista have been managing 
their housing complexes for the last two 
months since being abandoned and threat- 
ened with eviction if they continue to 
remain in their housing. 

In an earlier court ruling, on August 
27, after accusing OCHI of running a 
“shell game,” Judge Keller ordered the 
case to be continued until October 29. At 


the August 27 hearing, with more than 20 ° 


tenants in court from the California Hotel 
listening intently to the judge, the tenants 
were delighted to hear the judge state that 
he was willing to appoint a receiver to run 
the old historic hotel. ; 

At that point, the tenants’ one 
Murcko, said, “This is positive. If the 
judge had a case against the tenants, he 


would have ruled against them already. 


Judge Richard Keller agreed that the ten- 
ants of the California Hotel have the 
upper hand in this case because OCHI has 
violated the regulatory agreement involv- 
ing low-cost loans, that stipulate that 
OCHI is required to provide housing to 


the low-income tenants of the California’ 


Hotel for a 30-year period. 

“OCHI and their partners are corrupt, 
and abandoned the hotel. I want the judge 
to allow the empty. rooms at the hotel to 


be rented out so that there is enough 


money coming in to properly manage the 
building for the next 12 years. There’s no 
point in selling the building or forcing the 
tenants out of their housing, because 
there’s no place for the tenants to go. 
Most of. the tenants are elderly, and many 
are disabled. This is not about making 
money, this is all about housing the poor.” 

Currently, about 52 residents still live 


_in the 150-room historic hotel, fighting 


against the unlawful attempts to Valine 
them out of their housing. 

OCHI has spent around $9 rnillion 4 in 
local, state, and federal loans for renova- 


“Protect Our Right to Stay.” Tenants picket at the California Hotel. 


tions to the historic hotel, after agreeing to 
offer 30 years of low-income housing to 
Oakland’s renters in 1992. Judge Keller 
said he believes that OCHI has been run- 
ning a “shell game,” and that he sympa- 
thizes with the tragic plight of the renters, 
who are at risk of losing their housing. 
~“OCHI and their partners got ungodly 
credits and tax benefits,” said Judge Keller.. 
Like other local nonprofit housing 
organizations, OCHI established a non- 
profit subsidiary for each property it 
developed through the years. OCHI then 
charged fees to each of the subsidiaries 
established at their many properties, and 
all the money disappeared from each loca- 
tion through the years, somewhere into 
the coffers of the main organization. 
For the California Hotel, OCHI set up 
a nonprofit organization called CaHon 
Associates, Inc., to run the property. Since 
OCHI reopened the hotel back around 
1991, CaHon Associates only filed 990 
tax forms with the IRS on two occasions 
under the name of Cahon Inc., making it 


nearly impossible for anyone to see where. 


all the money went through the years that 
was flowing into the California Hotel, and 
then disappeared into the nonprofit orga- 
nization known as OCHI. 

Due to a lack of oversight, many local 
nonprofit housing organizations have 
become corrupted, and often are in viola- 
tion of state and local laws, while abusing 


’ Associates, 


Lydia Gans photo 


the rights ‘of their tenants who are often 


‘low-income, elderly or disabled. 


As recently as July 15, OCHI, CaHon 
and the John Stewart 
Company abandoned the tenants at the 
California Hotel after trying to frighten 
them out of their housing, and threatening 
to cut off their water and utilities. The ten- 
ants fought back, and refused to move. 
The tenants sued OCHI and the John 


Stewart Company for $2.5 million for 


breach of contract, and on August 6, ten- 
ants filed an additional claim against 
Oakland city employees Sean Rogan, 
Marge Gladman and the City of Oakland 
for $53 million, for their involvement in 
the scheme to force tenants out of the 
hotel. 

After pulling in many millions in sub- 
sidized revenues to develop around 19 
properties, in addition to the rents they 
have been collecting through the years, 
the nonprofit housing developer that attor- 
ney Murcko charged with being “corrupt,” 
iS now trying to claim it is broke. 


Only three months before Judge Keller 


ruled on their behalf, the residents of the 
California Hotel found themselves under 
attack by Oakland officials and police. 

In a show of force meant to frighten 
the tenants out.of their housing, on July 
21, five squad cars with 8 to 10 cops 
descended upon the California Hotel in a 
surprise visit. Only minutes later, James 


Edwards, the deputy chief of the Oakland 
Fire Department, Vincent Crudele, of the 
Fire Code Inspection Services Unit, and 
Rick Fielding and several of his assistants 
from the Oakland Building Services 
Division, joined the Oakland cops in con- 
ducting a search of the old historic hotel — 
located at 3501 San Pablo Avenue, 
including the rooms of all the tenants. 

According to attorney Murcko, 
“There’s no one left in OCHI to run the 
organization. They all ran off except for 
around one person, and it’s basically only 
the tenants and the oo left to pels 
this out in the courts.” 

Since July 15, the tenants have been 
providing for their own security, and have 
been managing the hotel and keeping it 
clean, with the assistance of Omura of the 
Eviction Defensé Center in Oakland. 
Murcko is one of the foundig members 
of the Eviction Defense Center. 

More than 500 low-income tenants are 
presently at risk of losing their housing in 
OCHI properties throughout Oakland, 
because OCHI tried to dump them out of 
their homes in a scheme to reuse the prop- 
erties to bring in higher revenues. The 
scheme backfired on OCHI when the ten- 
ants refused to be bullied out of their 
housing, and refused to move. 

On July 23, residents of the California 
Hotel celebrated their first week of resi- 
dent control by dropping a large banner in 
front of the hotel that said, “We Will Not 
Be Moved.” Just Cause Oakland contin- 
ues to ask the community to come out and 
show their support of the tenants at the 
California Hotel. Other community mem- 


- bers, such as “Food Not Bombs,” have 


contributed free food to help assist the 
tenants in their time of need. 

The historic California Hotel was built 
in 1929 and became a popular Oakland 
location that catered.to the African 
American community and many leg- 
endary performers, such ‘as Billie Holiday, 
Count Basie, Ike and Tina Turner, Fats 
Dominoe, James Brown and many others.- 
In the East Bay, the California Hotel was 
the only full service hotel that welcomed 
African Americans during the 1950s. 


Lynda Carson may be Redeued at: ten- 
antsrule @ yahoo.com 
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- 


public housing units. 
In a separate vote that same evening, 
OHA board members voted and passed a 


_plan to dispose of 1,615 public housing 


units in Oakland, with one abstention and 


one board member absent. The vote. 


allows the OHA to move forward on a 
plan to file an application with the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD), requesting permis- 
sion to dispose of this massive number of 
public housing units, to be sold off to an 


- unnamed affiliate of the OHA. 


OHA Threatens Public Housing in Oakland 


Oakland may end up _ losing 
$10,717,140 per year in federal funding if 
HUD grants it permission to dispose of 
the 1,615 public housing units, which may 


result in the displacement of 1,554 low- 


income families from Oakland’s public 
housing. This would dislocate a total of 


3,885 family members, including chil- 


dren, the aged, disabled and infirm. 
Just Cause Oakland, Bay Area Legal 


Aid, the Public Interest Law Project, the . 


National Housing Law Project, and many 
of Oakland’s public housing tenants all 
united against the disposition plan, while 
East Bay Housing Organizations (EBHO) 
appeared at the meeting, and declined to 


speak out in opposition to OHA’s plan to 
dispose of the public housing units. 
Members of EBHO are already in_part- 
nership with the OHA in mixed-income 
housing developments in Oakland and 
Alameda County that have displaced hun- 
dreds of low-income families from public 
housing units. The members of EBHO 
stand to profit if they can manage to get 
their hands on public housing properties 
being disposed of by the OHA for a nomi- 
nal sum — as low as one dollar per parcel. 
In addition to the above-mentioned 
3,885 low-income renters facing displace- 
ment from Oakland’s public housing, 


more than 500 low-income renters are 


fighting against their evictions from the 
California Hotel and other housing devel- 


opments managed by Oakland 
‘Community Housing, Inc. fOr ise 
related story in this issue]. 

On October 29, Alameda County 
Superior Court Judge Richard Keller ruled 
in favor of low-income tenants at the 
California Hotel by blocking OCHI’s 
request to evict all the hotel’s tenants. 

‘Yet several hundred low-income ten- 
ants in Oakland remain at risk of losing 
their housing in OCHI properties through- 
out Oakland, because OCHI is trying to 
dislocate them in an attempt to reuse the 
properties to bring in higher revenues. At 
present, the tenants have refused to move. 


Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule @ yahoo.com 
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“What would improve our situation is real 


legal status for the people already here 
and greater availability of visas based on 


family reunification. Legalization and 


more visas would resolve a lot of prob- 


-lems — not all, but it would be a big 


step,” he says. 

“Walls won’t stop migration, but 
decent wages and investing money in cre- 
ating jobs in our countries of origin would 
decrease the pressure forcing us to leave 


- home. Penalizing us by making it illegal 


for us to work won’t stop migration, since 
it doesn’t deal with why people come.” 


Changing corporate trade policy and 
stopping neoliberal reforms is as central 
to immigration reform as gaining legal 
status for undocumented immigrants. It 
makes no sense to promote more free- 
trade agreements and then condemn the 
migration of the people they displace. 
Instead, Congress must end the use of the 


free-trade system as a mechanism for pro- ~ 


ducing displaced workers. That also 
means delinking immigration status and 
employment. If employers are allowed to 
recruit contract labor abroad, and those 
workers can only stay if they are continu- 
ously employed, they will never have 
enforceable rights. 

The root problem with migration in the 
global economy is that it’s forced migra- 


tion. A coalition for reform should fight 


for the right of people to choose when and 
how to migrate, including the derecho de 
no migrar — the right not to migrate — 
given viable alternatives. 

At the same time, migrants should 
have basic rights, regardless of immigra- 
tion status. “Otherwise,” Dominguez says, 
“wages will be depressed in a race to the 
bottom, since if one employer has an 
advantage, others will séek the same 
thing.” To raise the low price of immi- 
grant labor, immigrant workers have to be 
able to organize. Permanent legal status 
makes it easier and less risky to organize. 
Guest-worker programs, employer sanc- 
tions, enforcement, and raids make orga- 
nizing much more difficult. — 


Corporations and those who benefit 
from current priorities might not support a 
more pro-migrant alternative, but millions 
of people would. Whether they live in 
Mexico or the United States, working peo- 


ple need the same things — secure jobs at a 


living wage, rights in their workplaces and 
communities, and the freedom to travel and 
seek a future for their families. 


David Bacon is a senior fellow at the 
Oakland Institute, which provided support 
for this analysis. The argument presented 
here is developed at book length in Illegal 
People — How Globalization Creates 
Migration and Criminalizes Immigrants | 
(Beacon Press, 2008). For more articles and 
images on immigration, see 
http://dbacon.igc.org/Imgrants/imgrants.htm 
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(Martinez, CA ) 
by Claire J. Baker _ 


| There they are - oo 

_ seven shell-shocked soldiers 
_at last gun-free in California 
} 
F 


bending limbs to music — 
a young therapist — 
instructing them i in rhythms 


that have nada to do with 
loading & Jeveling weapons, 
ducking & — cover. 


Ghost-like in morning dew, 
the only sound: ee them — 
are of grass growing. 


_ lose its luste 
— Hazim | Hikmet _ 
“Imprisoned Turkish Poet, 1939 


“by Claire J. Baker 


_ Reading these words 
_ we begin to gather 
| every tenderness within us _ 
and beyond into the stratosphere, : 

the Milky Way, 

the cosmos — 
our hearts shining 
all the way to God 


Comfort Song 
by Mary Meriam 


In the town 
She heals with words, 
She wears a gown 

Of berry birds. 


In the city 
She flies around 

She dons a pretty 
Breeze she found 


How I miss 
Her leafy park 
And tulip kiss 
In my cold dark 
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"Birds of a Feather. 
by Claire J. Baker 


Some. Sparrows prefer 


They peck at tert trodden by 
rich & poor, 


small presence « on building s 
eaves, in alleys, among parking 
Oe the homeless. 


Similar stories: 
both surviving unnoticed 


Inhale the Scent Of 


by Sue Ellen Pector. 


Images of long. ago « or recollections off pain, 
comfort or agony arise unbidden. 

Life conceals hope, gestates magic. 
Wonder wins if we withstand 

steady our growth 

purr and grind 

emerge transformed by dint of struggle. 


I want to play 

branch out, sing 

hear the tastes of echoing pleasure and 
inhale the scent of confidence 

born of decades of trembling and tears. 


Painting by Christine Hanlon, oil on Canvas. 32” by 40” 


The Newspaper 
by Claire J. Baker 


The casual way 
a street person 
pulls off a found 
newspaper's rubberband 
then (snap! sting!) 
remembers his eyes 

are blinded by war & 

he cannot read anymore. 
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Hold Back 


by Puma 


I was called out 
but did not call back 


I was cussed out 
but did not cuss back 


I was struck down, 
but did not strike back 


Still, am I whole, 
Still, not held back 


She drive the empty country I oon 
Singing about her Sally J ane. | 


She turns the wheel and taps the brake 
| Singing a tune for Sally' s sake. | 


_ Around the bend and up the hill, 
Sally can't sing, so Mary will. 4 


She taps the brake and turns the wheel 
Singing inside her automobile. 


£ 


She drives the empty country lane, 
Singing about her Sally Jane. 


